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To the detailed description of the Geological features of each Coun 
there are added lists of the local Scientific Societies, Museums, Maps 
and Memoirs of the Geologicat Survey, and the more important 
books and papers written by private: workers. 





REVIEWS. 


‘We have tested it in many ways, and find that in ain every cast st informat 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discover in 1Se 
There are numerous excellent woodcuts... . We can heartily r end this ca 


and reliable work of reference.”— Nature. 
“When it is added that each portion of the work is tten witl 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly 
book on the subject. The value of the volume is mu d ns 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercu ‘Y. 





Geology of the Counties of Encland and Wale , by \\ Harricsor on 
Co.) —“ We sincerely compliment Mr. Harrison on produc rood an t juir 
ceology, which will save a student, not only much person: searcl 
track of almost everything geological which Eng land and V 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English a1 Vv 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other 
d ference to the museums where the chief collections of « 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand 
information, and he has arrat | all he has to say 
deserves to be, a very successful book.” —Scirence Gosstp. 
“In whatever part of Fngland the tourist may find himss 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a cor 
the county. Noristhisall. Prefixed to each county-ske 
and geological payers which deal with local details, 
Zieretions él the Geological Survey. ..... It is obvious t vork fu S n 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accu Can we, the y upon Mr 8 
volume as a trustworthy gu le? » this question we are a ret . very Dl ; 
It is now severa! months since the par was published, 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its 
is a pleasure to state that, su far as our investigation has gone, we can u itating ounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation. "—The Academy 
‘“ A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursi und W 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 


[ 
I 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological “formations, tracing a strata more or less minutely, with th 
position and cirection of the beds...... The tiro in geology who chooses any part of Wales for 
bis summer outing will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face-to-face with Nature 


in. her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review. 
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London: 


KELLY & CO.,, 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C., and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, STATIONERS’ HALL Court, E.C 
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“The haunts of Peace, 
Where some broad river winds through beds of reeds 
Beneath the shadow of the lonely hills.” 
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CHAPTER LY. 


Light up the hall—throw wide the door : 
The house is white, without, within: 
Kach secret nook is swept and clean, 

With greenest rushes on tne floor. 


The spirit of infinite unrest 


Who till to-night possessed my gate 
Hath flown, before the hour's too late 
To Vi ‘ome ina better cuest. 
¥* * * * * 

Whe eeds LO knoek when doors are wide ? 
Welcome! For none would seek to pass 
These portals save the pure. Alas! 

'Tis He—’tis He, with seven beside! 


TuHaT terrible discovery—that his niece was dead, and that Silv: 
Moldwarp was an impostor—had fallen with crushing force upo1 
/Eneas Fane. Up to that moment, there was not a more perfect] 

happy elderly gentleman in existence; he. had no anxieties, n 
troubles, no cares. Asa justice of the peace, and as otherwis 
the most important person in the parish, he could feel himself ot 
use in the world, and, since his actual duties amounted to 
nothing, he might lie down to sleep every night of his life in the 
happy consciousness that all had been well «lone and none 
omitted. But, above all, he possessed the one, true, infallible 
secret of human happiness—he had a hobby. Not only so, but 
he possessed in Pix Knoll a treasure house of ever fresh antiquity 
to which Pompeii was a poor modern invention, only fit to amus: 
VOL. VIII. UU 
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Beneath the shadow of the lonely hills.” 
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incisal 


the vulgar, and the British Museum little more than a lumber 
room. Moreover, he rode his hobby with. brains—with real brains, 
in their way. He was not a mere collector, but had staked his 
mind and his soul upon the belief that, from the historical fossils 
of Pix Knoll he, a greater Cuvier, was restoring, not merely 
skeletons of birds and beasts, but the very image of prehistori 
Man—accounting for the unaccountable, and playing C&dipus to 
the arch Sphynx of the world. Nor as yet had his theories beet 
put upon printed paper, and so exposed to that microscop 
criticism of envious or jealous rivals which robs great discoveries 
of so much of their bloom. As yet he was in the happy state of 
being his own public, his own only critic, and the judge of his 
own present merits and future fame. Nor was he, like so many 


great collectors and other discoverers, troubled by his woman 
kind: while at the same time he had the adva re over thos 
no less many others who are without swofineel eating to troubl 

His nieces, united, did not amount to a wife. A wife—a thousand 
to one—would have distracted his attention, made havoe of 


flints. dusted his shelves, despised his hobby as stuft and non- 
sense, and sent Silver Moldwarp about his business pretty quickly. 
All this she would have done had she been a woman of tact: if 
she had been otherwise—but that supposition is too cruel. Rosa- 
mond and Sophy simply gave the house its home feeling, and 
kept the flints from turning too hard and cold. If he loved th 
work of Silver Moldwarp’s raseally fingers like a poet and a lover, 
he would have gviven his second-best arrow-head to save eithe 
of the children from any real and lasting sorrow. Can many men 
say as much? Can any whole-hearted collecting man say more | 


Nay, I will go further—he would have given up all hope of 
obtaining a real Phoenician sun-dial to save Rosamond fron 


dying. jut when her horrible death was accompanied at. thi 

same moment by clear and open proof that Silver Mol lwarp was 
an impostor, forger, cheat, that he himself, A*neas Fane, had 

been a dupe and an idiot, and that Pix Knoll, alah of being a 

library of unwritten history, was merely a common chalk pit 

why then Rosamond’s fate was only death, but Silver Moldwarp’s 

exposure was the end of the worl 1. Life had come down with a 

run, like a house of cards: and what is so hideous as to wake to 

the consciousness of a fooled and wasted life when one is no 

longer young enough to begin again ? 

Kor years ‘afterwards Sophy could not bring herself to think of 

the terrible time that followed; for months she, child as she was, | 
feared to lie down in her bed, for fear it should haunt her dreams. f 


No very deep feelings were needed to make it seem as if, with 
the loss of Rosamond, life had been roughly wrenched in two; f 


while to Oswald and the few neighbours it seemed as if her uncle { 
would never recover from the blow. Incapable of imagining that 
he was half maddened, or rather half paralysed, with the murder 
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ritchard,” said uncle Afneas, shortly, “ put 
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turn it over into the 


Sophy, my dear,” he said, turning 
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to his niece, “of all the idiotie CcraZes that a man ean take uD. 


archeology is the most idiotic and the most crazy. It was 
invented by rogues to cheat fools—or else by fools to give rogues 
a trade. What can it signify what men did before we were born ? 
Not a flint—not a flint, Sophy 

Sophy had now and then thought herself rather wicked for not 
being able to respect the flints sufficiently, or to see their beauties 


But the loss of her sister, her heroine, almost her idol, had left 
her little heart very sore, and the tears ran to her eyes when she 
saw her uncle contemptuously discarding the household gods wit! 
his own hands. And to be thrown over that cliff—where Rosa- 


mond had gone to be swallowed by the sea which Sophy felt 
she would ee and hate for evermore 
But uncle Afneas had become wonderfully calm. It was clear 


that the wholesale destruction of his idol, now it was proved but 
of common stone, did not cost him a single pang. ‘“ They want 
you to go to the Pitcairns,” said he. ‘ There’s no need for that— 


and I sathibie fancy they want to put me into a madhouse: but 
there’s no need for that either, my dear. [’m sane—for the first 
time since | picked up the first bit of trash on Pix Knoll. But 


they’re all ri ight in one thing—Crossmarsh is no longer the plac e 
for me and you. Bless my soul—it would be like living in a 
grave: and I can’t meet the neighbours after what has happened: 
no, never again. I can’t sit on the bench while all the Court’s 
saying, “That's Fane of Crossmarsh: the old fool that was 
cheated by Silver Moldwarp, and didn’t know an ancient 
Phoenician’s work from a modern English knave’s. We'll travel: 
you shall see the world before you cry your eyes and your heart 
out, little girl, We won't stay here. But we won't part. Now 
She’s gone, and They’re gone—there’s not much but you and me 
left in the world.” 

This was by no means in his old vein of talk, such as that in 
which he had received Oswald’s first offer for the hand of poor 
Rosamond. But it was gentler, and kinder, and not without 
sense, and it made Sophy. ery all the more. Nor could Oswald, 
when he heard of his old friend’s plan, find it in his heart to 
persuade him to remain in a place where every gorse-bush and 
every flint-stone would henceforth be a monument of misery and, 


in /Eneas Fane’s case, of morbid shame. Oswald presse 
breathed no further word of his faith, a faith beyond the reach of 
reason, ag Rosamond, whom he loved, was still either to he dis- 
covered or avenged. He saw what Sophy could not see—that 


Anea 5 F; ane was ~ chi unged and softened because broken down, and 
that a , comple te change of place and life was in reality the wisest 
medicine that could be prescribed. So, before long, Sophy had 
bidden Crossmarsh a half-sorrowful, half-hopeful good-bye, and had 
crossed those limits of the outer world which her dead sister’s 
fancy had clothed with such awe. 
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Yes—you may reform the criminal: you may cu 
drunkard: you may make the camel pass through the need] 
eye—such things have been done: you may, per! 

smoker from his pipe—such a thing may once | 


but a collector from his hobby, not without murder. H 
made a museum of used penny stamps and 3 
oyster-sh: ‘IIs im his childhood, and CO]} 5 in his hot 
imaginary flint knives and arrow-heads in his middl 

not escape from the law of his being. W k should e, ind 
He had nothing else to do: and nothing w 

travel without an aim. ‘To be satisfied with 

must sit still and then people find Casy O 


; fay ple there are. 
In short, A*neas Fane was himself again. 
in him now was that he had lost constane 


how many such p 





some effect from a disenchantment so rreal y 
his mind. You may mend a broken rope, but t 

a knot in it: and in Atneas Fane’s ease the knot 

change from purpose to purpose, whene’ r som Li 


fell in his way. Even as the most inconstant 

heart, in spite of himself, remains true to the m 

first love, so did Atneas Fane, jilted by prehistori cha 
from mistress to mistress—from lace por 
to butterflies. And then he no longer had the p sh of | 








marsh, but all Europe, for his hunting groun 
old and new, had a fascination of its own H n 
Don Juan of vertu, and made the acquaintan of a hundr 
new Moldwarps, both Jew and Gentile, though p ips of few al 
so completely to meet his wishes half way as the old 

And so, by swift and sure descent, he fell, in due course, into the 
hands spread open to receive him at the bottom of t! ope of 


the collector’s Avernus—into those of the Book Fiend. From 
those claws alone there is no return. He possessed the two grand 
qualifications for a veritable bibliomaniac; he knew nothing of 
books, and he never read them. There is no need to tell | 
taste began. No doubt it began with a thousand accidents, all 
converging towards one point, as all the magnetic needles in 1 
world converge to a common pole. But it had an unlooked-for 
effect upon the life of Sophy, who was strong enough to twist her 
mere uncle round her finger, but not to turn an inch from his path 
her uncle plus a craze. A man cannot carry about a library, 
even though he travel with half the lu uggage of an American bedle 
He and she had to settle down, so that the last new Fane 
collection might fix itself and grow. And thus it had come to pass 
that 28, Richmond Place, became a great literary lumber,room, 
into which all the Moldwarps of that department of trade shot, 
with much profit to themselves, what would otherwise have been 
their bad bargains. 
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But Sophy, who had never | 
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see for yourself, that. arrangement we’ve been making will nevez 
do. It must be revised and recast, entire ly. The Flora must go 
on that shelf; and it will have to be the point of a new section. 
which will alter all the others.” 

“Oh, uncle! Do you mean all to-day’s work is to be thrown 
away, ated all those shelves emptied, and———” 


“Not thrown away, Sophy. This is liter: iy work, you know: 
you ¢é in’t take too Bes trouble with th: it — more you take, the 
better it’s done. I'll spend this evening i 1 drawing up a new 


arrangement, ready for the Flora, and Xm to-morrow you and 
Oswald can begin all over again. Just think, Sophy—the Flora 
the only copy in the whole world!” 

There must indeed have been some unseen element in Sophy’s 
London life to make this sort of life endurable; for this sort oi 
labour in vain, aud this sort of talk, had become the story o! 
every day. Fortunately, for this afternoon at least, her work was 
over, and, until the new arrangement was ripe for discussion, sli 
was free to take up a book—it was not one of her uncle’s—in 
which she was interested enough to think her own thoughts over: 
and they were very far from bei ing _— asant ones. Meanwhile. 
her uncle, cat talogue and pencil in hand, inspected the shelves. 
with his mind full of the Flora. <n the hundredth time sine 
he had become a slave of the Book Demon he felt that he had not 4 
lived in vain; his shoulders straightened, his chest expanded, 
and he now and then paused to stroke the back of some onc 
supreme treasure as fondly as if it were alive. 

Sophy was sitting in the window: and—exactly as in old times—it 
was just while she happened to be sitting there that a strange) 
passed along the terrace whose appearance caught her attention. 

Nine years of varied scenes nad cultivated and developed, instead 
of rendering callous and dull, her natural genius for seeing and 
hearing everything that went on round her: and, without the 
least effort, she had become perfectly familiar, by sight, with 
every man, woman, child, dog, cat, and canary who made up the 
population of Richmond Place, and even with the friends and 
relations who came to see them. It was not the sign of a large 
mind, but, in her case at least, it was no sign of an ill-natured 
one. On the contrary, her faculty helped to keep her heart fres)) 
by turning an ordinary thoroughfare into a perpetual comedy. 
with its heroes and heroines, its mysteries and its oddities; and 
it may be that, after all, watching one’s neighbours overmuch is 
the better fault than heeding them too little. Had Rosamond 
been alive, she would no doubt have buried herself in the back 
of the house with her fancies—she would have seen nothing 
but hats and bonnets from the front windows, while Sophy would 
have seen nothing from the back but the cats, so differently are 
such common things as human eyes made. There was nothing 
out of the way, of course, in the fact that a strange man, tall 
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and lean, was walking along the pavement of Richmond Place. 
Strangers of all shapes and sizes are common in London, and 
Richmond Place was open to them all. But Sophy’s attention 
was caught by the entirely individual manner in which he wor 
his hat well at the back of his head, by a certain defiant and 


agoressive earriage of his umbrella, and by his unfashionabl: 
oOo A P oO , } , 4 if s 
length of stride. He pulled up at the door of No. 30, and 


took a view of the door. Then he turned back, and knocked at 
the door, the Fanes’ own door, under Sophy’s very eyes. Ther 
must be something really strange about this stranger, after all. 

“ Oh, uncle!” she exclaimed—unnecessarily enough—* there’: 
somebody at the door!” 

“* Oswald, I suppose? I’m glad of it—he can get down thes 
books again. Or—Bless my soul, if it should be the Flora an 
that young man !” 


+ No, uncle—it’s n ody we know.” 
‘“<¢ Dr. Hermon Rackstraw’?” asked uncle Atneas, reading fro} 
the stranger’s card that the maidservant contrived to carry acros 


the barricades.  Who’s Doctor Hermon Rackstraw ? What do 

he want ? Did he say ? Wants to see me for a minute on business : 
Well—I’m very busy, as you see: but, if it’s only for a minute, | 
suppose I must see him, though, in a library like this, minutes ar 
precious things. No—don’t show him into the study ; show him 
in here. . . . It doesn’t do to show a complete strange 
into the study, Sophy: there are things there I'd think twice 
before letting my own brother, if I had one, see. Things I'd 
scarcely trust my own self alone with, if they belonged to some- 


body else, and I had my great coat on. . . . Dr. Rack 
straw?” he asked, a little more doubtfully, as the visitor 
long legs took the barricades, two at a time. 


“Tam Dr. Rackstraw,” said the other. ‘I hope you will forgiv: 
me, sir, for dispensing with forms and ceremonies, but, if you ev 
come to know me better, you will find that | am not a ceremoniou 
man.” He caught sight of Sophy in her corner, and bowed 
‘The truth is, I ventured to call in the hope that a great maste) 
like yourself, would pardon the intrusion of a humble, sadly 
ignorant, but enthusiastic pilgrim. In short, I have heard that 
the Fane Collection is rapidly getting to be one of the wonde 
of the world: and, as a traveller, I hoped I might be permitted 
to inspect it, as one of the lions of London. I trust I was not 
wrong ?” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed uncle Atneas, holding out hi: 
hand, and colouring like a girl with pleasure and pride, for thi 
was his first word of s\ mpathy—the. first note blown for him upon 
the trumpet of Fame. “ Indeed—indeed, Dr.—Rackstraw, I had 
no idea—Of course a bibliophile like yourself—Not that my little 
collection is much to boast of as yet, though I have one or twe 
things worth seeing—Pray sit down, if you can find a chair: we 
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are hard at work arranging, you see. Sophy—Dr. Rackstraw: 
Dr. Rackstraw—my niece, Miss Fane.” 

“Tt am deeply honoured, I’m sure,” said Dir. Rackstraw, as 
Suphy was brought formally into view. ‘ Travellers ar vays 
privileged, but to receive me at once so cenerous! ) 
treasure~house like this is something more than kind 

** You are a traveller?” asked uncle ¢neas, struck by 
in the general appearance and manner of his visitor. ‘“ Are | 
an American? I have met many Americans on the Continent 


and some of them are terrible rivals to us poor 


philes- 





‘* No, sir—I have been in America, but I am 1 \ ical 
ind 1 have been in Australia, but am not an Australian: 
among the Cannibals, but am not a Cannibal. And I was 
Kngland, but am not exactly an Englishman. I ama 
no mean city—that is to say, of the World. My posi 
London is that of Agent-General for the Goblin Islands: so 
man of the future. But I am a man of the past too, when I ¢ 
a whiff of the ealf-skin and leather—sweeter to us book hunters, 
Miss Fane, than eaw de cologne.” 

*¢ Do you mean that my modest collection has been heard of in t! 
Goblin Islands ? ” asked uncle Afneas. ** That is very wonderful 
hear! I can’t guess how it happened—lI th t I was 


unknown !’ 
“Ah, Mr. Fane—don’t you remember what the poet says of 


Glory: how she ‘shuns those who chase her—those who shun, 
pursues’? I’m afraid that literature isn't very highly develope 
in the Goblin Islands as yet, but I’m doing what I can, and 


one of my visions to found a library—a real library, such as you 
and I understand the word—at Port Rackstraw , 

But uncle Afneas did not want to talk about the Gol 
ot which until this moment he had never heard the name. I hav 
said he had blushed like a girl—and well he might, for he was in 
the position of a girl who, after waiting long for her first lover. 
receives at last her first offer when she was least of all dreaming of 
such athing. A sort of glory, not his own, appeare 
Dr. Hermon Rackstraw,and the whole air took the co 

“ Yes, yes,” said uncle Atneas, hastily. ‘“ But you want to see 
my books—-such as they are. I’m sorry their present temporary 
disarrangement on the floors and landings makes the catalogue 
useless until I’ve made a new one, but I can get without trouble 
at the best things. Ah,—here’s something you'll enjoy; a first 
edition of the complete poetical works of Anon, 1617, printed by 
let me see: ah, of course, Nemo. Or wait—before you look at 
that, here’s a black letter copy of the famous treatise of the Dutch 
Jesuit, Van Daft, on the sixth angle of the pentagon—lI bought 11 
for no more than two hundred florins at Frankfort, in the Juden- 
gasse. Three leaves are missing, I’m sorry to say—but then | 
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don't believe there’s another copy of that book in existence that 
has lost three leaves! . . . And here’s a binding——” 

And so he mounted his hobby, and made it gallop. Dr. Rack 
straw, though he had given the impression of a talkative person, 
said but little, and o rall played the part of a& wise man who. 


for his own purposes, has to play an intelligent part in respect o 
a subject which he does not understand. Uncle A‘neas, once set 


cvoing, could have e1 ed going on till the end of time: and y 
presently, without any apparent check, the talk ceased to be quit 
so one-sided, and to ‘lude not only the books themselves, but 
the people and the in lents connected with their acquisition. 


Was the Flora. still u ermost in the heart of uncle /Eneas, whic 


touched this fuller key. ‘* What’s the name of the young felloy 


who's taking so mu uble about it, Sophy ?” asked he. 

“ Mr. Derwent, uncle, do you mean ?” 

‘“ Yes—Derwent ; it’s so difficult to fix names that one ne\ 
sees In a catalogue i 

“ Indeed ?” asked Dr. Rackstraw. “I know some Derwent 
very well. I wond it’s | of those.” 

“ Not unlikely,” said uncle Afneas. ‘ Under my guidance he 
getting to know something about books, too. It isn’t everybod 
who eould 20 st raic . DY Instin UL. tLe 2 book like the Flora. é 
he’s done. It reminds me of another man, that———No: Bless m 
soul, what am I saying? I mean—he’s a young man that n 
niece and Icame across somewhere abroad. Where was it, Sophy ? 

‘It was when we were last in Switzerland,” said she. 

“ Ah, yes—Switzerland: the most uninteresting country in 
world. You might stay there for a year, and not find a thn 
worth looking at—1 h less buying——” 


‘| know—Horace Derwent; I know him well. A fine you 
fellow, and with a most extraordinary love of—books, as you sa 
I’ve known the whole family, for years. What a curious fam: 
history theirs has been, to be sure!” 

“Indeed ?” asked uncle .neas, carelessly, while feeling that 
first disciple was beginning to slip from his clutch, he searched | 
some other wonder. Sophy’s ears began to prick; so she turn 
her eyes upon her book, and unostentatiously turned over a pag 
What could Horace Derwent’s family history signify to her ? 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Rackstraw, while he also turned over the pag 
of the last volume that had been given him to examine. “It isn 
every man in his position, you see, who has a convict for a halt 
brother, or who comes into a fine estate without being his father’ 
eldest son. But of course you know all that——” 


“No,” said uncle A£neas, “I never heard. Confound that 


Mother Goose—I must find it though——” 


“The old Colonel’s heir, you see—son by a first marriage—wa 
a wild lot; a bad lot, I’m afraid I must say. He did his best 
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he had no right to complain. He was the Lawrence Derwent, 
you know, who was sentenced to penal servitude, or trans- 
portation—I forget which—for destroying the will that made 
his little half-brother, Horace, the heir. It was a bad case—he 
stole the will from where it was kept in the very room where his 
father lay dying, and destroyed it under his dying father’s very 


eyes. Luc ‘kily— provide ntially, [ should say there was plent: 
of proof of what the contents of the will were ; else our friend 
Horace, and his sisters, and his mother, would have been beggars, 
and—but, as I said before, there’s a aki So iaader at these things, 
and justice was done. Perhaps you remember the trial, Mr. 
Kane ? It made some noise in its time. ’ Yes—this is a 
curious book indeed ; quite unique, | should say. 

Sophy, though she continued to turn over her own pages, fe 
that the eyes of Dr. Rackstraw were resting upon her in a mann 
that made her feel fidgety and uncomfortable—as if either lh 
could read in her the precise amount of the interest she took 
Horace Derwent, and was making her conscious of it also, or as if he 
were venturing to admire her, on his own account, in a manne! 
to which her long course of foreign travel had, while giving hi 
considerable experience of it, failed to accustom her. She did 
not choose TO let herself be driven from the room, but she e uid 
not help feeling relieved when all her uncle’s efforts to detain him 
were exhausted, and the long legs, the long frock coat, and the 
uncomfortable eyes were gone at last. 

“T don’t like Dr. Rackstr aw!” said she, closing | ook, and 
tossing it aside. ‘ Do you?” 

“Not like him ? Bless my soul, child! Why he’s the most 


intellectual man I ever met. He really does understand books ; 
he doesn’t only talk about them-——-—” 

** He certainly did not say much—about books,” said Sophy. 

“Of course not. He came to learn, and very naturally listened 
to me. jut what he did say was to the purpose. I only hope 
he’ll come again. It has always been one of my great sorrows, 
Sophy —of course it isn’t your fault that I shall leave nobody 
behind me to take a prope rly intelligent interest in my work, and 
to carry it on when lam gone. I’m not collecting for the nation, 
you know, to have the collection of a life-time swamped and 
scattered. You heard, didn’t you, what Dr. Racheirww said of 
the Fane so far as it has gone? Ive been 
waiting to meet with some such man all my life. Who knows 
but this Dr. Rackstraw—-with his learning, his vast experience, 
his evident ability, and his modesty—may be it very man?” 

Sophy, until this hour, would have said that she knew her uncle, 
her constant companion of years, better than she knew herself. 
But now she felt as if all her experience had been thrown away. 
Never till now had his secret vanity been touched and exposed, 
and the hunger for sympathy in his pursuits, which no human 
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being had ever dreamed of giving him, received the promise of 
being satisfied. One who had seen less of him than she might 


have perceived symptoms of something far more dangerous than 
mere hobby-riding in the change which all these years had 
wrought in the Squire of Crossmarsh; a hundred things would 
have struck comparative strangers as strange which appeared per- 
fectly natural to her, who had only really known him (or thought 
so) since Silver Moldwarp’s time. It needed some such incident 
as this afternoon’s visit to make her realise that the eccentricities 
of uncle A*neas were something deeper than an idle elderl: 
gentieman’s way of killing time. 

“No,” said she, “I do not like Dr. Rackstraw. And why did he 
make such a point of telling us that scandal about the Derwents ? 
What was it to us, or to him ?” 

‘Scandal—the Derwents? Why you must have been asleep 
over our book-talk, my dear, and dreaming ! | never heard :; 
word of anything of the kind. Well—lI suppose it is natural fo. 
a child like you to find men’s talk dull: Dr. Rackstraw’s—o: 
young Derwent’s—or mine! Never mind, my dear; ‘Nature 
knew what she was about when she made men and women with 
different minds. ‘There never was vet a book-huntress. I know 
what I’m about—and you can’t possibly dislike Dr. Rackstraw, 
when I tell you that I have never met a man who gave me sucl 
a complete sense of intellectual power.” 

Sophy had been unable to see any signs of the intellect ; but 
she had to confess to herself that the man’s very impudence had 
served as evidence of some sort of power. He had not saida sing| 
word worth the saying, and she was convinced in her heart that 
he eared as little about old books as he knew of them, and that 
he knew about them rather less than nothing—so why had h 
called ? Surely, not merely to rake up for the benefit of strange 
old scandals about their friends. She wished he had never ealled, 
and yet could not have given the ghost of a reason why. 


CHAPTER VY. 


I come from where night falls clearer 
Than your morning sun ean rise 
Fron earth that to heaven draws nearer 
Th your visions of paradise : 
For the things that your dreamers dream, we behold them with open eyes. 
Fron e heart of an ancient garden 
Girt fast with four walls of peace, 
Wh e who is set for warden 
re his \ iol shal] never cease 
Nor quench the flame of his sword till the trumpet shall sound Release. 


“ You need not trouble yourself about the Fanes,” said Dr. Rack- 


straw to Mrs. Derwent. “I have done your bidding, you see, and 
have surveyed the whole land. The old gentleman is the mos 
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618 A REAL QUEEN. 4 
hopeless old idiot to be found out of an asylum. I enquired abou | 
him of a man in the trade with whom I have some acquaintance 
and who would be likely to know: and he told me what I after- 
wards saw for myself—that the poor old fe ole is on the high road 
to Bedlam, or to the workhouse, or both together. He'll give the 
most enormous prices for any trash in the shape of a book that 
nohody else would give a straw for, and fancies he’s gatheri a 
library that’s to be the wonder of the world. 1 s his m of 
monomania, it seems. He got acquainted with Mr. Horace abroad 
—as for leading him into any extravagant or disreputable courses, 
the notion is absurd. He’s simply a ridiculous oid idiot—that’s 
all.” 

“ Not quite all.” said Mrs. Derwent. “Thank you very n 
for your trouble, but it wasn’t the father I wanted to hear abou 

-it was the girl. As if I thoughtfor a moment that Horace was 
likely to get. entangled with a bookworm! London isn’ 
Goblin Islands, you know——” 

‘And girls have a great deai to do with what happens in 
London’ ‘True, dear friend—and in the Goblin Islands also 
Still, in this ease, I don’t think we need trouble ourselves about 
Miss Sophia Fane. I saw her. She’s a poor, washed out little 
thing, without a good feature or a word to say for herself—on : 
eoose, who wouldn’t be able to sa y ‘ Bo’ to anoth ” : 

‘Which means, that she is sly. But—are they v off, shou 
you say’ What Fanes are they? Do they live in good | 
rx how? Who knows them—whom do they know? Re 
have told me nothing at all. And surely you se importans 
Horace is so young, and so much di pends on ls Ing rit 
mistake that will hang about him all his days.’ 

‘ Oh—as to that -my bookselling friend knows | about 

least all there’s any need to know. They’re Fanes of some- 
where—County people, who’ve been abroad for some years. The 
know nobody in particular, and nobody in part ular knows them. 
Their house i is good enough, but they evidently Phas no establish- 
ment, and it Ss all a litter of books— you able OV’ them even on 
the stairs.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Derwent. “I think we women se 
things the quickest, after all. County pe ople who live abroad foi 
years, and then hide themselves away in town without establish- 5 
ment or friends—I think we know what that means: and indeed ; 


[ guessed as much all along. Of course I must let that card go, 
but I shall know where I am.” 
“ And that other card—to Senhora Miranda. I mean ?” 


“To the Queen of ——? Yes: it’s gone.” 
“17 thank you, dear Mrs. Derwent. I assure you that she’ll be 





the lioness of the season—a Real @ueen. 1 must see about 
meeting and preparing for her; but I shan’t be absent m: iny days. 
Lest ‘there should be any suspicion of mystery attac hing to the 
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proceedings of Dr. Hermon Rackstraw in relation to Hora 
Derwent’s suspected love affair, let it be understood at once that 
he had, simply in obedience ao the desire of that careful mother, 
Mrs. Derwent, betaken himself to the authority from whom he was 
likely to learn most of the manners and customs of any particular 
connoisseur in Mr. Fane’s reputed line—an elderly dealer in 
euriosities.of all kinds, literary and otherwise, who traded withir 
a narrow but profitable connection undre the name of Crake & 


(‘o. “* Fane ? what—old Fane of Crossmarsh ? I should think 
did, too!” was the answer of the representative of the firm. A 
regular old ass—but as rich as a mine, if that’s what you want t 
know. Lnever see hin for reasons; and if he knew my nam 
was Moldwarp, I should lose my best customer ; like I once lost 
him before, in another line, before [ turned respectable. I was in 
his service—what we call professional flinting—when young 
lawrence Derwent got out o Lowmoor; and then disagree; ible 
happened that made and him not part the best 0 friends 
But somehow I’d an instine’ that him and me was made for on: 
another -why, Doctor, that old ad lle-pate could no more liv 
without a Moldwarp round than he can see through a millston’. 
Kither me or Miss Sophy will be well off when he goes. But 
Doctor, begging your pardon, what do you want of old Fane? That 
old ignoramus is a pr isite of my own.” 

‘I don’t want to meddle with you—I’m glad to hear you've got 
hold of a good thing. I wanted to know who he was, that’s all. 
So your old gentlem: well off—eh? Responsible in business 
and all that kind of 1 “ee” 

“| wish I was half as ’sponsible—that’s all. Why, he owns ha 
Crossmarsh—and he’ll spend more on a maggot than most me} 
will on their living. Why, if he was to get sick of books, I’ 
only have to change 1 name of my firm, and make him rise 
autoscraps—old boots—anything in art or nature, so long as it was 
new. But he’ll be no ¢ li to you, Mister—none in the world. Hi: 


are n’t Your sort of f OO 
‘All right, Moldwarp. I’m glad you’ve got such a good con- 
nection. Good-day.” 


“ Oh, no—I don’t mind te lling = whatever you please. If | 
found a gold mine und ides water-butt in my back- -yard md ve 
found more unlikely things chess that—I’d tell you. If your 
thinking of working on old Fane, I’ve no eall to be afraid. I say 


a more unlikely thing, only Tuesday. If I was to tell you how I’ve 
seen somebody back in ¥ nglar .d, and in London for all that—but 
there’s no need, seeing how you mean to leave my customers 
alone.” 

“What!” cried Hermon Rackstraw, with a start; “stuff and 
nonsense, man. He’d no more dare show his face this side of the 
Atlantic, if he’s alive, than, if he’s dead, he’d show it this side the 
grave. You’ve made a mistake, that’s all.” 
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“I’m never mistook, Mister. Instine’s a sure guide. And if 
the villain that nigh did for me in Pix Knoll’s named Lawrence 
Derwent, with these very eyes I saw Tuesday morning as plain as | 
see” 

But at this moment the bookseller was summoned to the shop, 
and Dr. Rackstraw, who knew the premises, chose to leave by way 
of a side door before his friend became again disengaged. Indeed 
he fancied he caught the voice of Mrs. Derwent’s son, and there 
was no reason why he should give himself the trouble of explaining 
how he also came to be found in a shop that could have no pos- 
sible attractions for one who looked upon all relics of a benighted 
past with a civilized scorn. If the announcement of the reap pear- 
ance in London of Lawrence Derwent the convict had been 
intended as a threat of some kind from the book-broker to the 
Agent-General, it must have miscarried, for there was no additional 
cloud upon the brow of the latter when he arrived in Richmond 
Place. After all, a man who is immersed in the affairs of a 
territory like the Gobiin Islands can hardly condescend to trouble 
himself over long about private affairs—especially when they are 
merely those of his friends. 


But paullo majora canemus—what were the affairs of the Goblin 
Islands themselves, and of all the Goblin Islanders, and al 
trade of that rising emporium, Port Rackstraw, to the first public 
proof, for that season, that the Derwents of Wilton Square were at 
home ? 

Nothing of any note had happened meanwhile, so far as Mrs. Der- 
went was aware. The girls had gone on intheir own pleasant way : 
Horace had developed no new signs of bibliomania: Dr. Rackstraw 
had been prevented by certain country engagements from returning 
direct from Southampton, and had only written to say that Senhora 
Miranda was to arrive, after all, by a later ship than the Polynesia, 
and could not be in town till a very few days before her intro- 
duction to the manners and customs of a civilized land. Mrs. 
Derwent still had her anxieties—pleasant ones, so far as they re- 
ferred to the reception of barbarian royalty ; less pleasant so far as 
regarded Horace, of whose safety from the toils of the daughter of 
an obviously de eayed house Dr. Rackstraw’s report had failed to 
re-assure her—men are so blind about girls, and plain girls are 
always the most dangerous of all. However, that card had gone, 
and Miss Fane would make a point of coming, and then the mother 
would see with her own eyes. 

Kate had not exaggerated when she declared her family to be 
like the hare in the matter of many friends. At a fairly early hour 
of the evening the rooms of reception were nearly as full of flesh 
and blood as was Atneas Fane’s dr: \wing-room of books, and talk 
ran high and loud. Each member of the family had a set, more 
or less independent of the others; but not opposed : and about 
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Mrs. Derwent’s especial circle was a quality of lionism which in 
some sort gave these crushes an air of distinction. She took prid 
in her numbers; but not in mere numbers—she liked to be 
social prism dealing only in coloured rays. 

But to Horace Derwent, all the chattering crowd was but 
legion of ghosts, and its talk but an echo of Babel. He wa: 
looking in vain for the guest who would bring the evening into life, 
as a single digit placed before a row of cyphers gives them at on 
force and meaning. And he was full of faith as well as of hop: 
and love, for he believed, as firmly as in his own existence, th 
his mother would exclaim, so soon as she set eyes on Sephy Fan 
“There, of all women, is the wife for my boy.” What man, nay 
what woman, could fail to see all the charms and all the virtues 
incarnate in Sophy Fane? ‘This evening was to be the turnin; 
point in his life, when her foot would first cross the threshold « 
her future home. He was desperately hard hit—no doubt of that 


and he had gone down before Sophy’s finger tips as cleanly as if 
had not been in love those three-and-thirty times before 
perhaps oftener, for sisters do not know everything. But why di 
she not come? _ Life is too short to waste minutes in which see 
like hours. Besides, he had hoped that she would be there befo 
the crowd, so that s! ight be introduced to his mother with som 
sort of special distinction, as became the future lady of Longwo 
on first coming to her own. It was a new mood fora young m 
who had cultivated « indifference as one of the fine arts, and w 


had been inclined to jest at scars because he had found wound 
mere trifles, easier to heal even than to deal. 

At last he caught sight, at the head of the stairs,if not 1 
voddess herse If, yel earl hly s1on of her. 

“Ah, Hargrave! I’m glad you ive managed to find your way 
last,” he said, but with his eyes further down the stairs. 
suppose you're with the Fanes? I didn’t think, though, that 
foreigners would have outdone us in late hours—I hoped you’d hay 
been here before the crowd, so that I might have introduced yo 
to my people quietly. ‘There’s my mother only six yards off, : 
could only get at her.” 

“‘Isn’t Miss Fane here?” asked Oswald, looking round. “ H 
uncle isn’t coming, of course; but I thought she'd have been he 
an hour ago. I couldn’t bring her—] had business that I couldn’ 
leave. I suppose getting out has been hard work for her, po 
girl.” 

“You don’t think there can be anything poe. 

“Wrong? No. What should there be: wrong ?” asked Oswal: 
rather wondering at such signs of needless anxiety on the part o 
his new friend—or rather acquaintance, for Oswald never mad 
friends. It was Horace Derwent’s name, not Horace Derwent 
himself that had led him to cultivate a certain amount of com- 
radeship with the only visitor besides himself who ever came to 
VOL. VIII. XX 
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the Fanes. An acquaintance with Horace was not much of a help 
towards a meeting with Lawrence; but, combined with the hint 
he had overheard from an audible though invisible Moldwarp, 
it really seemed as if fortune or providence were gradually leading 
him to the point which he only lived to attain—the heart of th 
mystery of Rosamond, were she dead or living. Unhappily for 
him, he had been rich enough to devote his life to the pursuit of a 
phantom : and he had followed it with all the st — n energy that, 
had she lived, would have won her. The quarry he was « hasing was 
no phantom, to his eyes. He could not aleeant | he faith that, 
after all, she to whom we had given his heart for ever could die. 
As Horace Derwent had told him, he was within a very 
few paces of the step-mother of the man for whom he was still 
searching the world. Under the best of conditions an immediate 


intreduction was out of the question ; for at that moment the 
lady was saying: 
“* Yes, Lady Deane—it is perfectly t rue. She is a Real Que 


—but she is suppose d to be encognita for the present ; and indeed 
her real name is not to be pronounced by c vilize dtongues. ‘This 
will be her first appearance in civilized society. I expect she will 
feel a little surprised—I suppose she will have an interpreter, « 

I sha’n’t exactly know what to do. However, Dr. Rackstraw will 
be here.” 

‘Surprised ?” answered Lady Deane—a plain little old lady, 
with a brusque manner and bright eyes. ‘‘ Yes—the manners 
of us natives must strike an intelligent traveller as curious indeed. 
For she is intelligent of course—travellers always are; and 
ignorance of a language is an advantage, because it doesn't 
disturb the impressions we came out with and intend to carry 
home again. But, by the way, what on earth made you send a 
ecard to poor Dash ?” 

“ Poor Dash? Poor Dash ? Why what have we done ?’ 

“Sent an invitation to my Skye terrier, my dear—the little 
creature would have come, -of course, but she is ailing, and | 
persuaded her to stay at home. Of course, though, it was very 
kind—so I’ve taken the liberty of bringing with me another 
young friend, neither so clever, nor so good, nor so amusing, but 
atill worth knowing well enough to speak to. Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing—Mrs. Derwent: and Miss Anne Derwent, too. Mr. Harding 
is another traveller of the usual intelligent kind. Poor Dash 
She has charged me with all manner of regrets and regards.” 

“Tt is a great pleasure for me to be here, Mrs. Derwent,” 
said Mr. Richard Harding, in slow, languid, carefully modulated 
monotone, “and a great pride, bosidee: [ have been so long 
abroad that I assure you the sight ofa gathering like this has 
become almost as strange to me as it will be to your. Queen. 
The only differenoe is, that thanks to Lady Deane and you, | 
feel like coming home.” 
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There was something about Richard Harding that attracte: 
Oswald’s attention, trained for so many years to observe al 
things and all men. He was in the prime cf middle age, tal 
and well built, and with something of the exaggerated!y eas} 
air which some soldiers affect in order to hide the results of! 
drill and pipe-clay. His features were good and regular, th 
forehead being displayed the more by the desertion of the hair’s 
advanced guard—a desertion, however, more than balanced by th 
fullness of a brown moustache that completely covered the mouth, 
and of a beard that reached half way down the breast. One cheek 
was disfigured by a long scar, which somehow seemed to emphasis 
a certain peculiar glow in the eyes. The expression of the fac: 
was curiously complicated—one instinctively felt that its non- 
chalanee, to correspond with its owner’s carriage, covered sullen- 
ness, and that this in its turn covered passion. But he knew hoy 


to smile with grace as well as self-possession and dignity. Oswald 
was no theoretical physiognomist, but constant observation ha 
sharpened his first impressions, and he felt that this Richa 


Harding might as an enemy prove dangereus, as a friend mor 
dangerous still, as a lover most dangerous of all. 

Poor Mrs. Derwent, confused and abashed by the discovery th: 
a Skye terrier had somehow trotted into her visiting list, coul 
only say that she was glad to see him, and turn towards some ne’ 
comers, who, fortunately for her, just then happened to enter. 

“Ah! Mr. Pitcairn—dear Mrs. Pitcairn! How fortunate! I a 
every moment expecting—who should you imagine? A Quee 
from the South Seas. I must introduce Mr. Pitcairn to her tl 
very first of all—perhaps he will convert her on the spot, wh 
knows ?” 

“Mr. Derwent—Mr. Harding,” said Lady Deane, lookin; 
through Oswald, as if to say, What lion are you? What is yor 
particular roar ? 

Horace Derwent, however, heard merely his own name; for his 
impatience was beginning to grow desperate, and he scarce! 
cared whether he was or not behaving like a boor. He ha 
looked for so much from this evening, and now the evening 
was more than half spent. Could anything have happene 
beyond the unpunctuality of a dressmaker, or a cabman’s loss 
of his way? The knocker had been at rest for a good hal! 
hour, and everybody had fallen into his or her eirele of affinity 
nay, there were even noticeable signals of departing. He looke 
at Oswald, and could not comprehend how the latter could b: 
content to look round the room instead of persistently in the 
direction of the front door. 

Mr. Richard Harding, like Oswald, let himself fall back into 
the position of a looker on. Oswald took his position in silence : 
but his fellow stranger did not seem disposed to be alone in 
crowd. 
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“ Warm, isn’t it?” he asked Oswald. “It’s so long. since I’ve 
seen more than a score of people in one room that it seems to 
me as if Mrs. Derwent had gathered together the population of 
the globe. So this is what you call being at home f ¥ 

“ ] suppose so,” said Oswald. “Ihave certainly been where 
this would represent all the men and women wit vin a hundred 
mile circle.” 

“More like two hundred, as my experience goes ; were you evel 
in Nevada ? ” 

“| had business in Nevada,” said Oswald, “ some years a 

“The deuce you had! Fancy my tumbling over a man who 
knows Nevada! But you’d find changes, even there, if you haven’t 
been so far west for years. What was your business? Silver, 
[ suppose ?” 


Oswald weald never have suspected Mr. Harding of being from 
America, and much less from the wild west. His accent wa 
peculiar and artificial, but certainly not in the least American, 
and his manner, though rather off-hand and perfectly un. 
embarrassed, was that of a man who belonged to the precis 
circle in which he declared himself to be so complete a stranger. 
“No,” said Oswald, “it wasn’t on business—at least of that kind 


Are you in Europe for é .e first time ?’ 
“ Only for the second. I suppose you know the Derwents 
well ? Young Derwent is a good fe llow. I hear from my friends 


the Deanes. I’m Sorry you re not interested in silver. for it’s the 
only thing I know how to talk about—I believe it’s 1 iostly to get 
silver out of my blood that ’m over here. Holloa—what’s up 


now ?” 

Horace Derwent’s heart beat quickly in answer to a tremendous 
peal of the knocker. It was not the sort of flourish that was 
likely to announce the arrival of Sophy, but then she was not 
answerable for what her cabman might consider due to the dignity 
of his fare, and Horace, driven to despair of Sophy’s coming, 
leaped at any last hope that the very latest of knocks might throw 
him. Some instinct, however, seemed to draw a closer crush 
round his mother, who brought herself full in front of the door. 
Oswald and his new acquaintance from Nevada, standing where 
they had a full view of the stairs, saw a tall, cleanly shaven 
gentleman ascending with a lady upon his arm. 

“Senhora Miranda!” announced we footman, who seemed 
to have been stationed in exactly the right place, and in 
exactly the right time, to do this sidtidilas guest the most 
impressive honour. 

Mrs. Derwent curtseyed deeply. And then all ite that they 
were in the presence of a Queen—no doubt a heathen, perhaps a 
vannibal, but still a Real Queen. 


Ngahoung Qhlawu, Queen of Apahu, considerably surprised the 
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quite forgot to be disappointed that she was so utterly unlike any 
preconceived ideas of a royal cannibal. They had looked for the 
royalty of burlesque—the; y were met by the royalty of nature 
What sort of an island could be Apahu, to produce such women 
and such gems? 

*“ Madam,” said Dr. Rackstraw, with his long and awkward bow, 
“permit me the honour of presenting to you my friend Mrs. 
Derwent— Miss Derwent—Miss Anne Derwent.” 

‘The honour is mine—and the pleasure too,” said Senhora 
Miranda, in a voice so peculiarly sweet ana gentle that everybody 
forgot to notice, for full half a minute, that she had spoken, not 
in the language of Apahu—in English as pure as from foreign 
lipsit had any need to be. ‘True, it was foreign Enylish, of a kind 


~English, so to speak, softened, mellowed, and sweetened by 
southern air. Moreover, her words stood clearly apart from on 
another, with the slightest of pauses between each, and eac! 
vowel and consonant received its full value. That is to say, she 
spoke better than well. But that did not make it the less 
strange that a lady fresh from an undiscovered island should 


speak any language but her own. 

“ The Se ileoee speaks English like a native!” said Dr. Rack- 
straw, with enthusiasm, in answerto Mrs. Derwent’s look of be- 
wilderment. ‘She learnt it all at sea!” 

.“T am so glad, your ma—madam,” said Mrs. Derwent; “it will 


make your visit to us so much more interesting! May I ask 
what you think of England? Are you going to make a long 
stay? Anything I and my children can do to make it pleasant, o 


profitable, \ ve ay: all be only too proud and Dapp) to do, | um sure.’ 

‘You are very very kind,” said Her M: ujesty. ‘“* Indeed I can- 
not yet tell you what 1 think “of Kngland—lI have seen so little of 
and it is all so different from my own country. It makes 
me a little maabé—dazzled: confused. Your houses are so close 
together: we have nothing like what you call a, town, and what 
Dr. Rackstraw tells me of your ways | do not yet comprehend.” 

‘Ah!” said Mrs. Pitcairn, who was in the inner circle of this 

saben levée, “ but you will learn—and then you will have so 
much to te eich your people on their return: so much indeed.” 

The Queen smiled radi: untly. “You are a great people,” she 
said; “‘mine are very small. I doubt if what you find good, 
would be good for them. For example, they would not like to 
live close together ; and they would never learn to buy and sell, 
which Dr. Rackstr: aw tells me makes you what you are.” 

“You don’t buy—you don’t sell -” exclaimed J.ady Deane. 
“Then what is the use of mone y 

‘* We have no money,” said Tn Miranda. ‘** You see how 
different we are.” 

** You proceed upon the primeval system of barter?” asked one 

of Mrs. Derwent’s political friends. ‘That is interesting——” 
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“No,” answered she, “* we are one another whatever is wanted, 
unless we can make it for ourselves. If I want something I have 
not got, I go to somebody who hi is, and take it; if nobody has it, 
| go to somebody a ‘an make it, and he candied it for me.” 

“Then do you mean to say, Senhora” asked the man from 
Nevada, “that if I take a fancy to your ruby necklace, and ask 
you for it, you would take it off and give it me, without more 
ado ? ” 

‘“ Not at ail! If a body has what he wants to keep, he has Lt 
marked by the [dbash—the priest—-and he must not give it till 


oO 


he has got the mark taken off again, in the same way. Nobody 
would take it, then. I must not give my necklace, even if | 
will.” 

‘¢ Most interesting !” said the guest, with the sociological turn. 
“It is the principle of the Taboo. But if somebody broke th: 
custom—what then ?° 

“My people neve) eak customs,” said Senhora Miranda, wit] 
a deep, sad sigh. ‘ Never. It has never been done—it has neve) 
come into their minds to do. I understand what you mean ; but 
the very thought of fills me with fear. Please do not speak « 
such a thing again.” 

[It would entail a igvious pe nalty ? ” asked Mr. Pitcairn. 
have been in the Pas he myse lf, and worke d the re. No doubt the 
breach of the Tahoo you speak of would be followed by divin 
vengeance in this or another world.” 

“1 don’t know,” said she, turning strangely red and pale. 
‘“* Nobody knows—not even the /dbash-fonh, the great priest 
all. Nobody would do it—nobody has done it—nobody will eve: 


do it. That is all; please speak of something else. We nev 
speak of such a dreadful thing as doing wrong; I have learned hoy 
bee not one of 1 my people would know what you mean.” 

‘By Jupiter!” said the man of Nevada, aside to Oswald, ‘ 
Her M: ajesty will lead a life of misery, if she stays another week on 
this unsqueamish ™ iet—I told you she must have come straight 
from the stars. My belief is that her kingdom is somewhere 
at milky way—the" milk and watery way. But how lovely she 

, to be sure! And it’s queer—she gives me the notion that I’v 
seen her before, aye, and heard her voice before, impossibl: 
though that must be. I wonder if the poets are right, when the 
say that we come into this world innocent from some other, and 
that our evil thoughts are but the gradual decaying of om 
memory of the world where our souls, not our brains and 
bodies, were born—and preciously bad our memories mostly 
are |” 

Oswald could not help starting at hearing his own vague, 
mystical impression put into words, and by so unlikely a man. 
Was it thus that everybody was being affected by this most 
unaccountable woman in the same unaccountable way ? Had h: 
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been less accustomed to observe with a purpose, he might have x 
been able to guess at a wonderful solution of the mystery. ri 

when reason knocks at the door, truth is apt to fly out of the 

window. The subtle impression of a pre-existent contact with a 

queen of a country unknown tv geographers had died out oi 

him even before the man from Nevade had put it into words: 

and the words, so far from reviving it, by their very definiteness 

had given it a final death-blow. Sti 
the impression was strange. 

‘+ No,” answered he, **our memories are strong enough ”—as 
none had better cause to say than he. “ But we can’t remembe. 
what has never been.” 

“| see—you're a practical man; soam I. And, as a practice: 
man, I must get to know something more of this cannibal Venus, 
before she falis into the hands of the book-makers—I don’t mean 
the betting men: I mean the worse kind. For she’s doomed. 





a the mere coincidence ( t 


In a week there'll be her photograph all down Regent Street—in 
2 month there'll be an exhaustive book out on her island: and 


sooner than that, she’ll have become a common. vulgar, beef- 
eating, br: andy-drinking lioness—-she’s been corrupted already by 


her dressmaker. Do you know old Rackstraw ?” 

“No, who is old Rackstraw ?” 

“That fellow with her—her guide, paaeesps r, and friend. 
A very nice old gentleman indeed, whose lift dsnteuaa to the 


vreat cause of progress and civilization all over the paseo Mark 
iy words—he'll never rest till he’s established a newspaper and ; 


model gaol in that unknown island. Benighted heathens—not to 
know what money means, and to look upon wrong doi ng as 
thing not even to be named among de cent people! Why, were 


more civilized, even in Nevada—eh ? 

* May I ask,” said Lady Deane, “if your country has a—king?” 

‘No, indeed!” said Senhora Miranda. ‘“ We have no king.” 

“ve half a mind that you shall, though,” muttered the man 
from Nevada, with a smile towards Oswald. ‘ Richard the First, 
King of the Ruby Islands, Emperor of the Milky Way. What d 
you say, Mr. Derwent? How would that be for high ?” 

“Tbe ‘¢ your pardon ?” asked Horace, starting out of an absent 
fit; for p now had Sophy’s mee: on the brain. The non- 
appearance of this girl was the first real disappointment he had 
ever known, or had been allowed to know. 

“Or perhaps,” said the other, who certainly seemed to have no 
shyness towards the newest of acquaintances, “ you are thinking 
that Horatius Primus, Lord of Venus, Emperor of the Zodiac, 
would sound higher still? What’s the name of her country? 
Will you introduce me to Rackstraw? . . . Thanks. Will 
you tell me, Doctor Rackstraw, the name of the country of which 
this lady is Queen ?” 

Oswald noticed that the man from 





Nevada looked straight into 
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Dr. Rackstraw’s eyes with a peculiar long and steady gaze, and, 
for the first time, spoke with a slightly American twang. 

‘¢ Pardon me, Mr. Harding,” said the Doctor; ** Senhora Mirands 
is incognita at present; a fiction no doubt, but etiquette must 
be observed. I would tell you with pleasure, were she not, in : 
certain special sense, under my charge; and of course you 
understand—— -” 

“Oh, certainly. Nothing could be clearer. If I were you 
and you were I, I should do just the same. Madam—may 
venture to ask you the name of the country whence you have come ? ” 

‘¢ Excuse me, sir—I must not name it,” said she, in a low ton 

almost in a whisper, not to be heard farther off than his and 
Oswald’s ears. “It is busqgd-—secret: holy—but you have n 
such word. Of course you understand ?” 

“ Oh—certainly. Nothing could be clearer, madam. Will yo 
allow me to get you some refreshment?” he asked, offering h 
arm. 


She placed her fingers within it as if she had been used 1 
(rawing-room manners for years instead of minutes. Mrs 
Derwent looked almost angrily towards Dr. Rackstraw and thei 
towards Lady Deane. Who was this impudent stranger that ha 
presumed to usurp t honour she had intended to reserve for th 
most distinguished man in the room—or perhaps, in his capacit 
of host, for her own son? “ Your friend Mr. Harding does n: 
seem over diffident,’ said she. “By the way, who is M 


Harding? Is he anybody whose name we ought to know ?’ 
“Oh, my dear, you must excuse him; he is just roiling in go 
or in silver, I should sa He brought letters to us from 8 

John’s correspondents in New York—he’s a millionaire; and ys 

he’s a gentleman. With all his money, and all his push an 

assurance, he 7s a gentleman. If I had a daughter—and you, m 

dear, have two: if | were you, I should take quite a fancy 

Mr. Harding ; I should indeed.” 


“Heis certainly good-looking—and he does seem a gentleman, 
4s vou say. I should never have taken him for an American.” 

“Oh, there are Americans of all sorts now. We mustn’t be t 
particular in these days. Why the Queen’s—do look—the Queen 
cating chicken, just as if she were a Christian! And she’s holdin; 
her fork like you or me! My dear, I am disappointed in you 


Queen. But it’s true that her rubies are just glorious. You ai 
‘1 fortunate woman, my dear: two daughters and a son. I hai 
only Dash—poor dear little thing.” 


“ Hargrave, will you look after my sister?” asked Horace. 
‘Mr, Hargrave—my sister Anne.” And he wearily turned to th 
duty of looking after the nearest at hand of his lady guests, wh 
happened to be a plain and elderly nobody, deaf, and with nothin; 


to say—one of the flies found in every specimen of social ambe 
who could only wonder at the distinction. 
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Oswald had already offered his arm to Miss Anne, when the 
footman to whom he had given his name on arriving handed him 
a note, directed to him in pencil in a hurried hand, brought, so he 
was told, by a maidservant who was waiting for an answer. 

‘Pray read it,” said Anne Derwent. ‘“ Dear me, Mr. Hargrave, 
she added, seeing the look that came over his face as he opened 
it, “ I hope it is no bad news ?” 

“ Yes—no—I hope not, Miss Derwent; but—you will not 
think me rude if I leave you? I must go—at once. You will 
forgive me, I am sure.” 

“Of course; pray don’t mind me. Good-night, Mr. Har- 
grave,” said Miss Anne, who had not been particular! 


. 





Ly taken with 
her brother’s silent, door-way haunting friend, and was in som 
haste to watch Senhora Miranda feed. She reached the supper 
table just as the man from Nevada was pouring out Her Majesty’s 
first glass of champagne. Meanwhile the searcher for Lawrence 
Derwent and Rosamond Fane was half way down the staircase 
reading once more the pencil note that had summoned him away: 

“¢ DEAR OSWALD,—Come at once, wherever you are. Unele has 
been taken very ill.—Sopuy.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 





THE reply of Mr. Dale. in January's number of the Vineteent/ 


Century, to the demand of Cardinal Manning that voluntar 
schools should share with board schools in the  eadte: ation rate 
singularly incomplete. Mr. Dale, from design or inadvertence, 
has allowed the main argument of the Cardinal to remain un- 
answered, and has confined his attention to a few only of thi 


facts and inferences from which His Eminence draws the con- 
clusion that the Education Act of 1870 is an unjust law. To 
make up for this omission, he has attacked at great length th 
privileges enjoyed by the supporters of religious education. H 
has adopted the usu actics of a counsel instructed to draw 
defence to a well-founded statement of claim, who, unable t 
frame a hitleiony answer, contents himself with a bare denia 
of the facts, and ta on a formidable counterclaim, to hold 
Ln terrorem. over the ead of the plaintiff. 

The injustice of which the Cardinal complains is this. A 
majority, or a large minority, of the people are obliged by law 
to contribute to the support of schools where doctrinal religio 
is untaught. These people, rightly or wrongly, believe, that it 


better for their children that they should receive, during thei 
school-hours, definite religious instruction. This kind of edu 

tion is not provided in board schools, and parents, theref 

suffer from this inequality. Either they must violate thei 
consciences by sending their children to unsectarian schools, o 
they must support, out of their own pockets, schools where t! 

distinctive tenets of their own creed are taught. They must 
help to pay for the education of the children of those wh: 
prefer unsectarian or secular education, while the latter con- 
tribute nothing in rates towards the education of the children o! 
denominationalists. Is this just, asks the Cardinal? And Mr. 
Dale remains silent. Instead of replying to this apparently well- 
founded charge of inequality and injustice, Mr. Dale makes 

further indictment against the Education Act, and expresses 

strong opinion against the canine of entrusting the oneal of 
rural Nonconformists to tmanagers of voluntary schools, who are 
generally members of the Chure h of England. Mr. Dale seems 
to imagine, if he can succeed in showing that churchmen in 
villages have an unfair advantage over Nonconformists, that he 
has disposed of the Cardinal’s assertion that voluntary schools are 
unfairly treated—that because some Nonconformists suffer from 
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injustice that, therefore, supporters of voluntary schools do not. 
A wrong, however, inflicted upon one class is not necessarily a 
sagem conferred upon another. It may be true, and I think it 
, that many Nonconformists in rural parishes are deprived of 
a liberty of conscience. But because they are deprived of it, 
it is no reason why a law, which takes away liberty of conscienc 
from religious parents, or heavily taxes them when they attempt 
to practic e it, should not be altered. The question which Mr. 
Dale ought have answered is this: Has a parent an abstra 
right to insist that his child should be _ taug! 
definite religious doctrine? ‘To this query Mr. Dale has given no 
direct reply. Had he distinctly answered it in the negative, then 


} ? 
si 
at school 


any discussion of the plan sugge sted by Cardina! Manning, by 


which such right could be enforced, would have been out of place 


in his article. Had he answered in the affirmative, then it would 
have been his duty not only to eriticise,as he has done, the 
suggestions of His Eminence, but he should have also pointed out 
whether any insuperable obstacles existed to prevent the practical 
exercise of this right. But though Mr. Dale has given us no 
answer, yet it can fairly be inferred that he does admit this 
abstract right of the parents, otherwise he would not have deal 
with the feasibility of the Cardinal’s proposals. His arguments 
would have been solely directed to disprove the existence of any 
such right, which is the very foundation of the plea made by 
religious parents. 

The unsectarian religious teaching given in board schools Mr. 
Dale himself admits is valueless. “If asked,” he says, “as to its 
worth, I should prefer to remain silent. If asked what I thought 
the phrase meant I should be compelled to acknowledge I could 
not tell.” Mr. Dale never says, in the course of his article, that 
he is opposed to the teaching of religion on week-days, but has 
assumed that no means can be devised by whic! all forms of 
doctrinal Christianity can be taught in schools. And soone 
than allow one rich and powerful religious body to imbue the 
minds of the children of other sects with its doctrines, he would 
withdraw the parliamentary grant from all voluntary schools. 

Cardinal Manning, on the other hand, does not express any wish 
to do away with board schools, nor to employ them for the purpose 
of teaching one definite religious creed. He _ is desirous of 
maintaining the voluntary system by assistance from the rates, 
in order that parents may have an option in the choice of the 
kind of education that their children may receive—either 
unsectarian education in a board school or religious education in 
«i. voluntary school. Neither His Eminence nor Mr. Dale has 


suggested the possibility of teaching the distinctive tenets of 


each creed in the same school. Later on I shall attempt to show 
that not only is such a scheme practicable, but that it is the 
sole means by which liberty of conscience can be secured, and 
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will tend to raise the standard of secular education and to smooth 
the working of the Education Act. Cardinal Manning claim 
State aid for voluntary schools upon one ground which it would 
be impossible for any government to recognize—gratitude. Law: 
have been made and altered upon the most varied motives, but 
until the demand of Cardinal Manning no one ever heard o 
legislation upon the ground of gratitude alone. If the supporters 
of voluntary schools have conferred great benefit upon thi 
country—and the most bigoted secularists must admit this— it 





affords in itself no ison why the State should assist them. 
Suppose some patriotic citizens choose to light up their nativ 
town gratuitously with gas, and the ratepayers, at some futur 
time, agreed to substitute the electric light in place of gas, 
could any sane pr n maintain that the donors of th 


gas were entitled to prevent the new method of lighting, 


call for compensatio The supporters of voluntary schools 


may well ask to be permitted to carry on their work, if they 


wish to do so, but they have no claim against the State for what 
they have done. What then are the grounds upon which they 
can impeach the Edneation Act? They have been stated wit] 
great clearness by the Cardinal but are unanswered by Mr. Dale. 
“If the government,” says His Eminence, “ may tax the whol 
people for education, » whole people have a right to share in tl 

beneficial use of such taxation. An edueation rate raised fron 
the whole people OUO tO b ; returned to the whole people in 

form or in forms of education of which all may partake.” M 

Dale imagines that |! has made a clean sweep of his opponent’s 
contention in showing that the majority of the ratepayers hav 
chosen members for their school boards who disapprove of th 


teaching of doctrinal Christianity in schools. Even if this is th 
case, even assuming that a majority in the country prefe 
unsectarian education to definite religious education, how do 
this invalidate the claim of a large minority to have the form 
education that they want provided for them? But first, are th 
majority in favour of unsectarian education? It isadmitted that 
no one sect is numerically superior to all other sects and secularists 
combined. ‘That ratepayers elect members for school boards wl 
are hostile to any one form of religious teaching being given is, 
therefore, no proof that they are opposed to teaching the tenets o 
their respective creeds to the children of their own faith. Rate- 
payers feel that it is impossible to permit the teaching of om 
creed to children whose parents belong to different religiou: 
denominations. Many men of the strongest religious convictions 
would object to forcing their own theological views upon a child 
whose parents disapprove of them. And therefore, even supposing 
that one religious body had a majority upon a school board, few 
of them would like, and none would dare, to use the ratepayers’ 
money for that purpose. The electors of school boards, in voting 
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for members pledged to support the reading and explanation of 
the bible in schools, have voted for the largest amount of religious 
instruction that the law practically allows them to have. Further 
than this there is the proof that in a vast number of instances 
where school boards might have been establ. shed, through the 
lack of sutticient accommodation, the ratepayer. have preferred to 
extend voluntary schools instead of starting a «chool board. I 
is said that this prefe rence is due to economy. . This undoubtedly 
is the motive sometimes, but it only shows that the desire for saving 
expense is not counterbalanced by the wish for unsectarian 
education. The only proof that Mr. Dale adduces in support of his 
assertion that the majority prefer secular or unsectarian education 
is his own testimony. ‘“ They do not want,” he says, ‘ doctrinal 
Christianity for their children, at any rate on week-days. ‘The un- 


sectarian school is precisely what the majority of the pe ople prefe 
When the Birmingham School Board was absolute] ly secular in va 
policy there was no reluctance to come to the schools.” Mr. Dale 


is morbidly anxious to prove his assertion that the majority are 
against definite religious instruction, and perhaps from his point of 
view he is right. His whole argument falls to the ground if it 
can be shown that the majority is against him. His appeal is 
based purely upon a question of numbers. He has not discussed 
the question upon the grounds of. abstract justice, nor has he 
ventured to discuss it upon utilitarian ae ee He is driven to 
have recourse to the logic of numbers. the working classes 
are against definite religious instruction tn hold, at any rate, 
very different views from the middle and upper classes. With 
very few exceptions doctrinal religion is daily taught, and atten- 
dance at chapel enforced, at every large school for boys of these 
classes. In girls’ schools religion occupies some time every day. 
Now, whatever views Mr. Dale m: iy hold as to the enlightenment 
of the upper and middle classes he ought, in common fairness, to 
have pointed out why it is they prefer to have their children 
taught doctrinal ( ‘hristianity, and why it happens that the lower 
class object to it. Religion can hardly | ye said to be a subject 
the teaching of which tends to keep down the lower class and 
elevate the upper. What motive can the working man have to 
exclude religion from his children’s education by which the rich 
man is not also actuated ? Does not the pinch of poverty lead to 
sin and crime as much as wealth? Does the working man think 
that a secular education is sufficient to guard his children against 
immorality, and the rich man believe that it is more likely to be 
avoided when the sanction of religion is added to that of morality 
and law? Mr. Dale is bound to show how it is that the wealthy 
class, who alone have absolute liberty in the choice of schools for 
their children, invariably select those in which religion is taught. 
He has not done so. He has, as an il!ustration, pointed to Birm- 





ingham, where, he says, there was no reluctance on the part of 
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parents of the lower and middle classes to send their children to 
the board schools when the bible had been banished from them. 


If this statement is correct it would be interesting to know for 
what reasons the board has since re-introduced the bible. If the 
people preferred to exclude the bible why was not that exclusion 
made permanent : ? i they changed their minds after a few years’ 


experience of purely secular education is it not a proof that 
working men are host ile to it? If in Birmingham the peopl 
hanished secular education pure and simple after having given 
it a fair trial, it requires more ere ‘dulity than the average An. zlo- 
Saxon possesses to believe Mr. Dale’s extraordinary statemen 


that working men do not care for religious instruction for thei 
children on week-days. I] suppose Mr. Dale admits that th: 
Parliament of 1870 represented the views of the people of that 
time. The Act passed by Parliament at that date allowed school 
boards the option of teaching definite religious doctrine. ‘ Ther 
was no provision ” he says “ to prevent any religion or any creed 
from being expounded and taught,” and he further goes on t 
say that Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment on the clause, to the effe: 
that in any such school in which the Holy Scriptures shall b 


taught the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour 
or against the distinctive tenets of any religious denominatio 


was rejected by a. majority of 251 to 130. I have pointed on 
why it is impossible that the same religious doctrines can b 
taught to children belonging to different denominations. But 
the rejection of Mr. Bright’s amendment proves beyond dou 
that the people, th thei representatives, were not hostil 
to the teaching of doctrinal Christianity, but very much 1 
reverse. Parliament did not foresee the impossibility of 
teaching one creed to all children, or it would not have rejecte 
the amendment of Mr. Jacob Bright. If the opinion 
the country has changed since the year 1870, at what perio 
during the past thirteen years has that change manifested itself, 
and how can we discover its occurrence? The clause allowin 
the teaching of doctrinal Christianity stands, I admit, a dead lett: 
in the Statute Book, but though useless for emplovment it mark 
the spirit of the time in which it was carried. 

Granting that it could be proved by the clearest evidence thi: 
the me jority prefer secular education, such proof would in no wa 
affect the claim of those who desire that religion and secula 
education should be combined. If, however, the proof is th 
other way and the majority are of opinion that religion should b 
taught in schools, there is an end of Mr. Dale’s contention. H 
argument is based solely on the divine right of the majority 1 
dictate the kind of education which all must receive. Thi 
principle, carried to its logical extent, would justify any religiou 
body, whose creed was held by a majority of the country, 
enforcing its distinctive doctrines upon the minority. If it is 
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right to confine the education of children to secular subjects for 
the reason that the majority dislike distinctive religious doctrine, 
surely it would be right for a religious body to enforce its 
religious views for the same reason. Mr. Dale would of ccurse 
refuse to admit this kind of reasoning, and would say that there 


is a great difference between teaching a child that which parents 
object that he should learn, and not teaching him that which his 
parents wish that he should learn. The former he would brand 
with the name of persecution; the latter he would say was, at 
worst, the withholding of a benefit. This distinction is mort 
apparent than real. A child’s mind may be as deleteriously 
atfected by not learning what he ought as by learning those things 
which he ought not. Death may be ear by starvation as well 
as by poison.: It may be said that parents can procure religious 
instruction for their children out of s adh hours on week-days o1 
on Sundays. The former course is 1n possible Parent seldom 
have the time, even if they have the necessary instruction, 
teach their children, and there are no schools where children could 
be sent to learn the principles of religion before or after their school 
hours. Even if such schools were started the distance and the 
double journeys would probably make their existence of no prac- 
tical use. Religious teaching on one day in the week is not con- 
sidered enough by most re ligious people. Many prefer that 
Sunday should be made a bright and happy day for their children, 
and dislike the notion, engendered by teaching ligion on 
Sundays only, that all religious feelings should be centred on that 
day and divorced from the other six. By banishing, therefore, 
definite religious doctrine from the schools and roreing children, 
under the pain of fining and imprisoning their parents, to go to 
such schools, there is nearly, if not quite, as much persecution as 
in enforcing the doctrines of any one creed by the same means. 
The denominationalist has a conscience as well as the secularist. 
That conscience is directly injured by the Education Act. 

If, therefore, Mr. Dale abandons the principle upon which he 


has fought Cardinal Manning—that of the right of the majority- 

he is in this position: either he must admit that doctrinal 
Christianity is harmful to young persons, or he must say that the 
practical difficulties in the w: Ly of allowing each child to be taught 
his parents’ religion make it preferable that he should be taught 
no religion at all in a rate-aided school. The first contention, as a 


minister of religion, Mr. Dale would be loth totake up. The 
second contention, that of the difficulty of giving effect to the 


teaching of all the creeds in the same school, affords Mr. Dale a 


much s: fer ground to rest his plea for unsectarian education. Are 
these difficulties insuperable? I shall attempt to show the means 


by which they may be overcome. 


To establish schools for all sects would manifestly | e impossible. 
more numerous sects, the Church, 


To establish schools for the 
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escapes scot-free. In this latter case it may be said that volm 
schools are maintained by a few wealthy individuals, not becaus 
they feel the moral obligation of religious ererhes lon, | Ls 
they are aware that an education rate would be m expensive 
than a voluntary gift. In many instances there is a mixed motiv 
of economy and religious feeling which prompt n to mak 
gifts to voluntary schools. But { he orlevance ie | hi | : 
severe upon those who, for COTLSC lence’ sake, make Oo ¢ hee 
for religion. If in places where there are 1 school boa 
education had been left voluntary, religious people would hav 
had nothing to complain about. But by re ing education 
everywhere compulsory the State has morally compelled them t 
give education at their own cost to all. 

The remedy suggested by Cardinal Manning simple o 
The school rate is to be made a general tax,and all scho 
whether voluntary or otherwise, are to receive assistance dir ctly 
from the State. No doubt this alteration in the law would remoy 
the injustice of which His Eminence complains. But there ar 
very grave reasons against its adoption. In towns where there ar 
school boards, ho good purpose can be served by allowing luntal 
schools to exist. The great efficiency “+i volunt schools 
despite their comparative want of funds, shew how painstaking 
and pul lic-spirited their managers must be. Now one of th 
principal objects in view in making the subject of education lo 
instead of imperial is to interest the best men in its caus 
Many men, whose fitness has been tested by the successf 
administration of a voluntary school, devote all th energies 
to this comparatively small domain, and do not seek th 
popular suffrage as school board members. If 1 vernment gran 
was withdrawn from voluntary schools, they wou id : ll, irse ¢ 
time, be closed, and their managers woul l be set ae to ‘tak in 
hand the more extensive Bivaction of school boards. The quality 
of members of school boards would thus be improved, and the 
standard of education in board schools would be raised to th 
height which their expense ought to give us. It mi Ly b said that 
the | existence of voluntary schools create a healthy ri ‘y between 
them and the board schools. But before there can 4 rivalry 
there must pre-exist equality; and what equality can there be 
between a rate-aided and an impoverished voluntary school 
Further than this, as time goes on the handsome buildings, the 
superior fittings, the well-paid teachers, will be the means of 
attracting more and more of the middle class to the board 
school. The poor have the same desires with regard to the ad- 
vancement of the social position of their children as the rich. 
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want of school-board accommodation or from religious motivi 
are compelled to send their children to voluntary school 


This is most unjust to the children and detrimental to tl 
interests of religion. (;ood manners and education will be th: 


portion of the children of secularists and unsectarians, while t] 
children of religious parents will have to do without: eith 

Cardinal Mannin learly perceives how things are tendin 
and is naturally an: s to give, new life and vigour to school 
wherein religion is taught. No doubt voluntary se hools support: 


by a rate could be lifted to the level of board schools. but th 


country would never permit rates levied compulsorily to be spent 
without the consent of the ratepayers. They would insist, and 
rightly too, upon mi olng the schools that the 2¥ paid to supp 
Cardinal Manning suggests that the ratepayers should share wit 
the government the privilege enjoyed by the State as to tl 
pr go of volunt: schools. But this is not enough. If t! 
epayers have to } an equal rate to the support of volunta 
Sc aa as the oY do tL oard schools the YY are ve ry prope rly enti 
to exercise the same powers over their management. If et 
have to pay less tow s voluntary schools, then religious parent 
will still suffer from istice. The better course appears to br 
to withdraw governn t grants trom all voluntary schools and 
establish school boards all over the country. But religio 
education in them ought not to be neglected, but should be aid 
by the government by all the means in their power. This coul 
easily be done. Let the State, or the greater sects, employ a a stat 
of competent religi teachers, whose duty it should be to ¢ 
round to every scho and teach the children religion for on 
hour in the day. ‘| hour could easily be set aside for t!] 
purpose. And at that time, the representatives of the varion 


religious bodies cou enter the schools and teach the ehildr 
the distinctive doctrines of their respective faiths. The childre 
need not be withdrawn from their classes for this purpose, for 
arrangement could be come to by which all the teachers 


religion should come and go at the same time. In tow 
there would not the slightest difficulty in doing this 


2) 


and even in’ country villages the clergyman and the loca 
preachers could either come to the schools themselves, or fi 
some layman able to give the requisite religious instruction. 
Money for the payment of the stipends of these teache ‘rs could be 
obtained either from the sects or the State. Better still, from 
both. Looking at religion — a purely secular aspect, it is 
subject about which no one should be ignorant. And the Stat 
would be as justified in giving grants for religious as for secula 
proficiency. In many cases religious instruction would be giver n 
gratuitously, and even where it was not, its expense would 
trifling. Ido not think that Mr. Dale can find any objection t: 
this scheme. He would no longer be able to say that th 
YY 2 
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conscience clause was ineffective for the protection of Noncon- 
formists in rural parishes, or that the State sold to the Church of 
England the privilege of proselytising the children of other sects. 
The rector would have no more right to enter the village school 
than the Nonconformist minister. Their right to manage the 
school would depend upon the ratepayers’ votes. Poor parents 
would not be compelled, out of a feeling of honour, to a cept the 
Church’s religious instruction, since the rector and wealthy 
churchmen would no longer be the sole supporters of the school. 


Everyone would contribute, and everyone would have the right to 
choose the representative of his own theological views. Nothing 
would tend more to reduce the bitterness of contending sects than 
bringing together children of various creeds to share in the sam 
secular education in the school-room, and the same gam 
play-ground. Greater harmony would prevail among m 's of 
school boards than is at present the case. It is true that schoo 
boards now bring into personal contact individuals of different 
creeds. So far they serve a useful purpose. But unfortunately ther 
is an ever present bone of contention in the shape of religious 
education. This question separates those who ought to be 
united. The meeting of men of various creeds, under thes 
circumstances, instead of allaying religious stri! it up. How 
injuriously the religious question affects the rkin | 
Edueation Act is only too palpal le. If the secularists or 
denominationalists have a majority upon the board, they fort 
themselves into parties and vote against each other on uU stions 
in which no religious principle =" involved. If too much mon 
is spent the cry of economy is raised in order to gain majority 
to enforce or banish religious teaching. No doubt econom 


is found more frequently to be the cry of the denomina- 
tionalist than of the secularist. But there is nothing in the 
principle of religion which involves stingine: Vitness our 
cathedrals and religious endowments. 
denominationalists advocate economy is because every increase in 
the efficiency of board schools raises them to that extent above the 
necessarily fixed standard of voluntary schools. 

At present the only method by which anything like equality 
can be maintained between these two classes of schools is not by 
raising the efficiency of voluntary schools but by lowering that of 
board schools. Very often, too, secularists, when in a majority, 
rush into extravagance in order to depress voluntary schools, and 
the heavy education rate thereby incurred makes education 
unpopular. Party goverment is as much out of place in a school 
board as in a board of railw: iy directors. Members of school boards, 
as such, ought to have no duties to a religious or political party. 
Their duties are to the children under their care. But so long 
as definite religious doctrines cannot be taught it is necessary 
that these parties should exist. How can secularists and denomi- 
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THE METHOD OF FRESCO PAINTING EMPLOYED 
BY THE OLD MASTERS 


THERE is but little demand for mural paintings, it app 

times, and those of our painters who are called upon t Ke 
them, prefer the perhaps easier modern methods to that of the old 
masters, entrusting the preservation of their work to syste! 
which time has yet to justify. It is contested that the old frescoes 
are perishing before our eyes, and that our forefathers could not 


therefore have solved the secret. Ni Ve rthel SS, the se WHO have 
made a study of the subject and enquired into the caus of the 
failure, like the late Mr. Heath Wilson, who prepared the B 
Book on the subject laid before the House of Comm« 

have established this fact, that, except where so other and 
definite reason may be assigned, the disastrous sta of thos 
works which we cannot hope to preser' e is invaria iy due to tne 


wall they are painted on, and not to any vice in the painter’s 
method. 


It may be enunciated that wherever a fresco is found to be 
executed on a well-built brick wall, that fresco is in state of 
perfection which excites our wonder and admiration. | nhappily, 
however, most of the walls to which the great masters committed 


their designs are of badly built rubble masonry. But wherevei 
even these were faced with brick the fresco is preserved to us. 

A few of the best known examples out of the number which 
Mr. Heath Wilson collected will be sufficient to support this 
statement. 

The series representing the life of St. Benedict in the sacristy 
of ». Miniato, which are upon brick. lave SCarce Ly suffered at all 
after a lapse of some five hundred years. 

The brilliant Pinturicchios in the sacristy at Siena he also 
concluded to be on a brick lining, over the marble of which the 
Duomo is built, since the surface is too smooth and even for a 
rubble wall, and were they directly on the marble, damp would 
condense on the surface in summer, and that would soon destroy 
the tempera with which the pictures are executed ; but this is not 





the case. Again, at Siena, the Palazzo Pubblico has a ceiling of 


vaulted brick on which the painting of Beccafumi shows fresh and 
unimpaired. Add to these the Roman frescoes in the Farnesina, 
Farnese, Rospi gliosi and Ludovisi palaces, all on brick. The 
Vatican Stanze are, unfortunately, for the most part built with 
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colours prepared and mixed with water to the proper consistency, 


the plasterer is sent for, to lay on as much of the thin surfac 
layer as the painter thinks he can cover ina day. He will hav 
some design to wor him, either a sketch on the wall itself or a 


eartoon to draw from; but to this we shall return. The later 
painters usually accomplished one whole figure or a group of 


figures in the day, so that the joinings, where the plaster was 
laid on, might coincide with the outlines, and thus be les 


conspicuous. If any plaster remained at the end of the day 
unpainted, he could cut it away with a palette knife, for the next 
day it would be too dry to work upon. Thus we are able to 
ascertain the number of days which the painting of the great 
frescoes occupied’, and this is not a little important in cases of 
disputed authorship. 


The earlier masters, who spent much time in securing a kind of 
artificial finish. something in the manner of miniature painters 
accomplishe <1 much less in “the day - sometime e head only. ‘To! 


certain that all t this is clear, let us follow ( vate account, going 
over the same ground before proceeding to consider the colours 
a First, he says,we are to procure lime and sand, and 
sift them thoroughly. If the lime is very rich and fresh, two 
parts of sand will be the proportion to one of lime; th hn te mpel 
these with water, and prepare enough to last fifteen o twenty days. 
This mortar must then be left till the heat is gone out of it, that 


2) 


l 


it may not crack. When this is to be applied to the wall, firs' 
sweep your wall and wet it thoroughly; then stir the mortar, an 
spread it over once or twice till it becomes quite even on the wall. 
Before work, the face of this plaster should be a little roughed, 
the better to hold the final coating. Cennino here suggests that 
on this surface the picture to be painted should be sketched in 
with charcoal; and this was the custom of the earlier masters. 


However, the question of the drawing will be more appropriatel, 

discussed when the method of the painting has been mastered. 
The lime, he goes on to say, is next to be well stirred until it bs 

about the consistency of ointment. “Then, consider how much 


you can paint ina day, for — ver you cover with this morta 
you must finish within the day; true,that in the damp spring 
weather it might remain wet till the morrow, but what 1: 


finished in one day is the-firmest and best.” He suggests i 
one head only, but the later masters would accomplish one. or even i 
, ny : % age H 

two whole figures. Having determined this question, lay on so | 
much of the mortar. ; 
Thus we see the fresco is a kind of mosaic of plaster patches, 


which, while wet, receive and absorb the earth colours mixed with 
water only. The colours which may be used in fresco, are, he tells 
us, bianco sanguovannt, a white made of the purest lime ; giallo- 


é. q. Raphael? Ss Ln endio a | Borgo oceupied | orty rt the macnifies nt group Ol 
the Graces in the Farnesina, five days; the Galatea, twely 
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Pisan Campo Santo, where the last coat of plaster has 


fallen away 


from some of the frescoes, the first drawing is here and there 


discoverable beneath to a critical eye. But when each portion 
plaster was laid on, s uch of the design would be covered up, 
and since fresco could only be corrected by removing the faultily 





painted portion, or ver-painting in tempera, and it was very 
difficult under these umstances to secure accurate drawing, t! 
cartoon was invented as a guide. 

The cartoon, a drawing in black and white, or red and white, o 
paper, the size of area to é painted, would be prepares 
suspended over the l, and then rolled up like a blind. Whi 
the surface of pla for the day’s work was ready, the cartoo! 
would be let down, painter, with the stylus, a sharp ivor 
r metal point, woul ress ovel e outlines, and then rolling u 
lis cartoon, find t! mM] raced on the wet plaster. 
urther developmen t method known as pouncing 
in this system all 1 i 3 \ » pricked with a pin, and whe 
the cartoon was let Vi t would be pressed against the 
plaster, leaving the pression of the pounced outlines ; while, 
define them more s IplyY, a Mu in bag of pounded charcoal w 
sometimes dusted UD surface of the cartoon. Kach mast 
had his favourite 1 lod; and, this, again, 1s of use in decidu 
questions of auth ip. Luca Signorelli used the point, 
Andrea del Sarto | Pinturicchio. Luini makes a few lin 
with the stylus to ide him, so Razzi, whose impatient genu 
probably disdained the careful preparation of a cartoon, for w 
sometimes find the lines put in by his stylus out of drawing, an 
afterwards corrected in the painting." Michael Angelo preferr 
the pouncing process, but uses both; Raphael also pounces th 
lines, and the few ses in which we find the stylus seem 
indicate the hand of lpils. 

In his great wo. 1 the Farnesina Palace, there appears 
no stylus traceable. The Caracci sometimes used it, but mo 
generally the outlines are pounced. 

The object of this paper has been to define as accurately 


possible the old method of painting in fresco, and not to discu 


the durability of one process as contrasted with anoth 
Causes of perishabili have been mentioned, and the 
those frescoes, whi are upon brick walls, have surv 
been noticed. Qualifying this last statement by th 
that a strong light pouring upon the picture tends t 
colours, one might almost venture to assert that a 
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) bleach th 
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therin 
Domenico, at Siena, wh« e features are painted half an inch away from the 
: he had put in for them w his stylus. 
7 * In the Incendio del Borgo, Mr. Heath Wilson found the marks of pouncing s 
1 sequently traced over w the stylus. As there are more drawings for this t 
, almost any other of the series, it may be inferred that the execution of this pict 


was handed over to a pupil who insisted on using the stylus. 
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that is, one not overpainted in tempera, executed on a good bri 
wall, provided it be not exposed to a very strong sun, 
more durable form of painting than any one wit 


familiar, and is the only known method of mura! 
has, as yet, stood the test of time. 


1 8, a . a ] Ry 
** NOSES, My secrets Keep. 


Tell not my tale of love, 
Waft ye thine odours sweet 
Upwards to Heaven al 
Mingling with yon blue sk 
There let my secrets lie. 
“* Roses, my secrets keep,” 
With thy sweet breath at 
Skywards with it to leap 
At the approach of morn ; 
Passing the clouds on high, 
There let my secrets lie. 


Roses. mv secrets kee p 4 
Till time shall be no more. 


Warmed in the sunshine’s heat 


(rarnered in sacred store: 
When time hath flitted by 
Ope shall my secrets lie. 
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650 SILVERMEAD. 
agreeable man; but Lady Fouroaks, with her usual recklessness, 
having tried him for one of her racketty parties, poor Sir Howard 
proved so dripping a blanket that he spoiled the whole affair. 
When her ladyship strove to break through the formality which 
his presence imposed by some of her mad-cap” sayings, Si 


Howard’s grave stare of surprise and perplexity were too much fo. 
even her saucy elasticity, and the rest of the party were afraid t 
laugh. The young couples wouldn’t flirt, the children refused t 
make a noise; in a word, the experiment turned out a disastrous 
failure, and was never repeated. 

“So you seem to have had a pleasant party, Horace,” says Sit 
Howard this morning, pouring out the tea. 

“Yes, uncle; at least, I enjoyed it. ¥ 

“Tam glad you are fond of ladies’ society ; ladies, | mean, sucl 
as—with the exception, that is, of Lady Fouroaks, who is slangy 
and eccentric—you meet at Silvermead. It is desirable at you 


time of life, softens the manners, and prevents a young man’s 
tastes from degenerating.” 

“Tam one with you there, uncle; you never knew me lose a 
chance of going out.” 

“Quite right, quite right, always providing it does not interfer 
with your more serious duties, or”--~-and this was spoken wit! 
special point—* when there is some special object to be gained.” 

Horace looked up from his omelette aw jus, repeating, * Special 
object.” 

“Yes, you do not understand. The fact is, I have been for some 
little time wishing to speak to you on a subje et em—a subject 
which I hope and trust we shall a agree upon. 

‘*T have no doubt, uncle—— 

‘“Allowme. It is one upon which at your age you have pro- 
bably never thought seriously, I mean. I quite admit that under 
ordinary conditions such a step would be premature; but I have 
lived to learn that the great opportunities in any of our lives are 
few—very few.” | 

There was a pause. Horace, of course, had nothing to say. 

Sir Howard was meditating in what form he would couch his 
proposition. 

Presently he said, 

“‘ Horace,” and then he heaved a sigh, probably of anxiety, for 
this project w: is very near his heart. “ Horace, I wish cee to marry. 

Now, if Brudenell had never met Miss Harding, + he chances 
are that he would have received this startling announcement with- 
out any outward sign and with but slight inward commotion. As 
it was, as he had been lying awake thinking of her half the night, 
he rushed to the sideboard under pretence of cold beef, but really 
to hide his guilty blushes. His sharp uncle had, however, caught 
sight of them. “0- ho,” he thought, “in love already. This is 
more or less than I hoped for.” 








































SILVERMEAD. 


Horace now returned with his plate loaded, as though to pro 


o 


test he was no lover, and 1s face nearly restored to its usua 





colour. He thought he would take the thing lightly. 

‘Well, uncle, marriage is a very good thing inits way, just f 
a change, you know. I don’t say nay.” 

“No levity, I beg,” said Sir Howard, drawing himself up, whil 
his face fell; “I am serious,” and to do him justice he look 
it. 

‘“ Dear uncle, [am all respectful attention, upon my honour ;” : 
so he was. He had uttered his former sentence more in shyn 
than anytbing else, if the truth be told. 

‘* And so you ought to be, sir.” 

Sir Howard evidently looked upon marriage as some wonderf 
indulgence he was allowing his late brother’s son; like promisin 
a real hunter or a real gun to a school boy. 

“The fact is,” | roceeded—and here his eyes went dowr 
upon the tablecloth—‘ it would be a great relief to my mind. 
Another awful sigh. ‘* | want | want to be quite free to do 
please, or may plea iter on out marrying again myself. 
feel it is a duty to s that the title and estate be carried on. 
you did not exist, 01 you were averse to marriage, I should 
it incumbent upon to—to again seek a wife. It is not 
wont, as you must be aware, to be confidential with any one, 
as a rule, it is a mis to tell any human soul that which all 
world may not hear; but this is an exceptional case—a ve 
exceptional case. j Ll WI hat urally respect my confidence.” 

‘“ Uncle, l am su ou know you may trust me.” 

“T believe it. Know then that I wish to be equally free 
marry or not, and this, if I please, even after you have take 
wife, without seeing your futu educed thereby to a life of co 


parative poverty.” 

‘1 do not understand.” 

‘* You must marry money.’ 

If Horace had turned scarlet just now his countenance at 1 
announcement, grew very pale. Money! How horrid the w 
sounded. He had always heard of it when coupled with marriag 
as meaning a parvenu’s daughter, with her shoulders in her ears 

~an old woman with a face like a tipsy cook’s, and such 
horrors. 

“* And yet,” he reflects, “and yet, why should not gold be con 
bined with better things; why not even with the divine Camill 
herself? I have certainly never coupled the two thoughts unt 
this moment; but, dear me, Lady Prendergast has no son, sl 
seems rich, a few thousands would do no harm; there is no abso 
lute incongruity between a pretty woman and a banker’s account 

; let us listen to uncle, let us listen to uncle.” 
Uncle said : 
‘“‘[ have for some time been looking about, you see; althoug 
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money was indispe nsable to my ends, many other things were also 
highly desirable.” 

“ Come,” thought the boy. 

“ Pedigree, station, the utmost respectability, not only of the 
lady, but her connections; a good educ ation, some personal 
attractions ; that she should belong, if possible, to this part of t! 
world, as affording better opportunity of winning her.” 

“But,” said Horace, to himself, “he is deseribing Miss 


Harding.” 

And his face lit up in a way that made the stately disposer o 
his young destinies feel quite sangui1 

cc] shoul l, | nee Ye not say, mis ike you a fair allo 
the present, at least, this house woul | be your home. sa 
the present. I cannot too severely condemn the conduct of | 
large proprietors I have known, who, because they | 





diate wish to marry, raise hopes in their heirs presumpt 
too often prove fallacious. My foolish friend, Lord Aft 
instance, always walked his cousin, young Maturin, over : 
saying, ‘ Look at it, my boy, love it, for it will all be yom 

I shall never marry, I’m getting old, et cetera, and after goin 
this way till he was turned seventy, the old idiot married ; 


maker in Le amington, and had seven boys.” 

‘And what became of Maturin ? ” 

“He drank himself to death within two years. Hig! im- 
proper, of course, but old Atterley Vas partl LO Lm 
However, we digress; | only wanted to point ou 
given you reason to believe——” 

“My dear uncle, in the first place, I hope y lv ever, 
and.<’ 

“Oh, my dear Horace, all that mean s nothing; but, an 
have never led you to suppose 

‘That I was your heir? Never by word or 

‘‘] should have deeply regretted your formia 
hope——” 

“T never have, on my word.” 

And the boy spoke the truth. 

“ Very well, then,” said his uncle, “* we may now proc 
lady. I think I have found her, and, what is more, that she 
alre ady looks upon you with a favouring eye.” 


Horace’s heart now beat so, he was afraid his uncle would hear 
it. 
““ Come, can you not guess ad 
‘[—-no, uncle, I re ally can’t think of anybody.” : 
He was too honourable to admit that he th ought any woman j 
eared for him, much less Camilla, even if he had begun to suspect 
as much. : 
‘“ You met her last night.” 


“Indeed!” Kettledrums began to roll in his ears. 
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‘‘[ have heard you say she was very handsome.” 

“Yes?” 

“Come, come, sir; you must know I allude to Lady Susan 
Graye “ 

i Lady Susan—-Gra ‘9 ejaculated poor Horace, with.a look oO 
uncontrollable dismay, which utterly bewildered Sir Howard. It 





was evident the proposition did not smile at him, as the Fren 
say. 
‘“ Well, what on earth is the matter with you?” he asked ; “ has 


your good fortune made you dumb, or—or have you any fault 


find with the lady, sin 


‘“ Uncle, I—you are quite wrong, utterly mistaken.” 

“ Wrong—mistaken! 1, sir!” 

This was not spoken loudly, or with any heat, but with the most 
magnificent majesty and repose. 

‘ [ mean—lI assure you—lI know the lady does not honour m 
with the slightest preferen ‘ | 

‘* Horace, you area boy. How, I ask you, could any well brought 
up girl, especially one of Lady Susan’s r ot show you preferen 
before y rou paid he r y attention? In that se nse, de Sevigné Wi 
right, U ie de) noisell | am LS de Vamour. Moreove # 


do you think me- , capable of sending my nephew on a wild 
goose chase ? I know what I am about.” 
‘ May I venture to ask what has led you to believe that La 


Susan Graye cares for me. 

“You may—‘ Cares for you, is too strongaterm. That 
looks upon you with sufficient favour for it to be highly proba 
that you may win her, I have the best reason to suppose. I hav 
spoken to her father.’ 

“You have spoken,” exclaimed Horace, again changing colou 

ind grasping the edge of the table with both hands. Needless 1 
Say he had long since given up completing his breakfast. 

‘*T have spoken to Lord Caulfield on my own account, certain| 
but you need not lo so tragical over it, nephew. I said yor 
kne w nothing of the matter.” 


‘And what did the marquis say?” 

“Say? Why, just what I expected. That you might win 
if you could, and that she would not say you nay. That he lik 
you very much—hoped I would not refuse a peerage a second time, 
and so forth. This was overa week ago. He never was the man 
to keep anything to himsel] des five minutes, and accordingly Lad, 
Susan must have known all about it for some days. If she mad 
herself as agreeable to you as ever last night, it is as much to say, 
‘Win me.’ ” 

“ I—I am simply astounded.” 

‘And so you ought to be, sir. A marquis’s daughter, young 
and beautiful, with sixty thousand pounds down, and ever so — 
more some day ; by Jove, sir”—Sir Howard very seldom said, “ 
VOL. VIII. ZZ 
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Jove !”—* it is enough to take the breath away of a better man than 
either of us,” and the baronet, who had refused a peerage through 
pride, was actually so excited ~~ once that he rose from his chair 
and took two turns up and down the Turkey carpet. Then, having 
rung for the butler and ascertained that his agent was waiting in 
the library, he stalked out of the room. 

Here was a position for a young man who fancied that he had 


just fallen desperately in love! Here, indeed, was one of those 


obstacles which test a passion, and counteract any such enemy 
to its growth as, for instance, Camilla’s too favourable acceptan 
of his attentions. He rightly supposed that after so momentous 
an announcement, Sir Howard would hardly expect him to assist at 
the pending discussion with his chief, nor is it probable that his 
assistance on questions of farms, timber, and fat beasts would, on 
this particular morning, have proved of any apprec ible value to those 
two grave men. Accordingly, he betook himsel 1 pipe and the 
woods—tobacco pipe of course, and oe h athe down amon 
the primroses by a clear little pe bbly stream, for the sun was 
already warm, he proceeded to review the situation. 

That Lady Susan Graye was a parti to turn the head of any 
average » young fe ‘llow, was not to be denied. The man she married 
could not fail to be the envied among the envied. A finer looking 
woman to sit at the head of your table, or to hang jewels upon, 
could hardly be found ; and yet : she was not the sort of being that 
men, as a rule, fall in love with; they hardly dare. 


Then she had no individuality, no imagination, and, while fairl) 
endowed with brains and more than fairly educated, was quite as 


devoid of real wit, or the sense of humour even, as Sir Howard 
himself. Of what men so enthusiastically call “ devil,” it is need- 
less to say she was as innocent as the angels. 

While young Brudenell thus ran over her ‘ ‘points,” as he called 
them, in his mind, he arrived at the conclusion that he would h: 
found it hard work to fall in love with the Lady Susan, even if 
affections had been free as air. : 

And then there was Miss Harding ! 

Ah! how easy it was to love there. Why he felt she was just 
galloping away with his heart. Remember that he saw her in 
very different colours to those in which I have endeavoured to 
sketch her to you. The commonest phrase she uttered was to 
Horace, full of sparkle and of charm. She —s not have made 
him think her stupid had she tried with all her little might, nor 
nen company anything but delightful. 

“Ah, me,” he sighed, watching the wreaths of smoke as they 
rose perpe mudic ul: rly in the stirless air, “there is intoxication, 
indeed! I wonder, as everything is balanced or compensated in 


this funny world, I wonder’ what horrible trial is in reserve for 
blindness, lunacy, 
or what!” He was surprised to find that until this morning, 


the fellow who gets her !—I or another—gout, 
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Li 


He really had not taken that direction designedly, but intuitively, 
as the needle turns to the pole. However, finding himself so 


near, and the night being again moonlit and balmy, one of 
those nights, in short, when the very thought of bed is 


revolting, Horace decided that he would push on and refresh 


himself with a glimpse of his beloved’s roof. He knew enough 
of the ground to be aware how very easily this wish could b: 
gratified. On three sides the house was unapproachable by 


stealth. Stately flower gardens and a lawn or two separating 
it from the open deer park, with its lake, ancient trees : nd othe) 
beauties. But at the back all was wood and shrubbery to within 
fifty yards of the very walls; the trees, though small, growing 
with great luxuriance, and as you went farther and farther off, 
they assumed larger proportions, and final 
extensive and tangled wood. some half mile away, Known by | 
appropriate name of the ‘* Wilderness,” and covering fully 
thousand acres of ground. This had been, in the reign of th 
male proprietors of Silvermead, well | | 
Prendergast, however, did not preserve, and there was thus no 
danger of our hero being surprised by jealous keepers on thei 
rounds, who would have doubtless proved sceptical oO] Horace’s 
love tale. even were it conceivable that he shoul 
such an idyll to their rough ears. 


The small clear space, then, on this, the south side of the house 
which intervened between it and the already leafy trees, happenet 
to consist of Camilla’s own garden, where she constantly tool 
delight to delve and to rake with her own fairy hands—wel] 
gloved of course. From it she could ascend by winding out- 


door stone staircase to the terrace upon which her own little 
boudoir and bedroom looked out side by side. Both terrace and 
stair were more than half covered with moss, ivy, and creepers. 
In the centre of the little lawn was a fountain and gold fish. and 
between the only two trees permitted to grow there hung a 
swing, speaking of the still half-childish tastes of the youthful 
owner. Of these details young Brudenell of course knew 
nothing; but he had noted, as he drove away after the dinner 
party, how the woods grew up almost to the very windows on one 
side, and he had heard the point discussed on that occasion 
between Lady Susan and her left-hand neighbour, as to whether 
the proximity of so much foliage were wholesome or the reverse. 

‘Who knows.” he said to himself, “ nerhaps [ shall get a 
glimpse of her.” 

Not that he had the slightest intention of penetrating as near 
as the foliage gave him protection. Remember, the month was 
April, and however forward the season, you can see through 
branches in quite a different way to what they permit of a month 
later. It is difficult to describe on paper, but as Horace approached, 
he found several open, or nearly open patches of ground, whence 
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love-sick boy now found it almost beyond his self-comm: | 2 
give the cards so much attention as to save him fro ; 
disgrace. On these occasions Sir Howard and the Londo. 
Colonel always played against each other, that they might adher 
to their usual points, pounds and no bet, and merely cut to see whi 
should win the lady. The latter and Horace were according! 
always in opposition, their stakes being the mild shillings and 
half-crowns—that is, of course, shilling points and half-a-crow 
on therubber. Each cut was for the double rubber. Now, whis 
is no doubt a very pleasant institution in itself for those who lik 
a highly studious recreation, but it does not mix well with ot! 
things—with music or conversation, for instance—and least of all 
does it assimilate with love. Love is essentially an uncalculating 
joy. If you try to make whist an uncalculating joy you will soon 
find it merge into the prosaic sorrow of counting out your n 
into the palm of your enemy—never an exhilarating process, a 
Horace discovered, even when enlivened by watching the gloating 
eyes of the greedy Laftinch, who 5 | wed in eve ry sixpencs vith a 
delight too e loquent to be ve siled. This wily old campaign r had 
read the young lovers like a book the d: LY she dined at Silvermead ; 
but she kept the discovery to use as might be advantageous. 
Every mistake the young man made these evenings at whist 
meant money in her pocket ,and she contented herself for th 
present with that pecuniary result of his heartache. However, 
on the last occasion that the V thus met, the elderly spinster found 
herself alone with the nephew of her host for a few minutes before 
the game began, as Sir Howard and the colonel were still sitting 
over their port, an amusement which always bored Horace beyond 
endurance. With very good sense, the uncle never insisted on 
his presence longer than he pleased after dinner, and Horace 
would have preferred the drawing- room, even with Miss Laffinch 
in it, on any ordinz ry occasion, to the ponderous wine and more 
ponderous talk of the dining-room. But to-night he rather sought 
her than otherwise, thinking she might chance’ to give him some 
of the information he had found no opportunity of gleaning else- ; 
where. At first he beat ahout the bush for some little time, 
hoping that Miss Laffinch might refer, of her own pe to i 
Lady Prendergast or her grandchil d; but no, it seemed that she 
could talk of eve rything but Silvermead. So at last he hs a bold 
plunge. 

‘* Have you seen anything of our friends since the dinner ?” 

“Oh dear, yes; you know I live close by. If your dear uncle 
was not good enough to send the brougham for me I could never 
come here in this ple asant sort of way.” 


“And how are they ?” 

“Well, dear Lady Prendergast i is not quite the thing—coughing 
rather. I want her to see my doctor; he is so—— 
“Ha,” interrupted Horace, “I am very sorry—and Miss Harding ?” 
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“So no nonsensical shilly-shallying. Go in for her in earnest, 
my dear boy. Let there be no sort of mistake as to what you 
mean. In all the affairs of life humming and hawing is of no use 
—of no sort or manner of use.” 

“Very well, uncle,” said Horace, curling up his little silky 
moustache before the glass—a habit with him and perhaps a few 
other young men—* I will ask Lady Susan to dance as soon as she 
arrives, and then—TI’ll ask her again, and I—I suppose . 

“ Well?” 

“T must rather make love to her mother as well,” and he looked 
quite Machiavelian as he said this. 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said Sir Howard, delighted, ** never 
forgetting a dash of the filial, you know.’ 

“ Exactly,” quoth the pupil. 

* At the same time you must not make Lady Susan at all con- 
spicuous. The room must know nothing of your pretensions. 
That would be bad taste, and therefore a mistake ; never be pre- 
mature. You must dance with others.” 

“J will, oh, I will,” replied Horace, blushing like a girl, but with 
his face well to the looking-glass. He now seemed dissatished 
with the set of his tie. 

“Don’t forget to ask Miss Harding. Remember you dined 
there the other day.’ 

“Ah! by-the-bye, I won’t,” said the artful youth. ‘Very nice 
little girl is Miss Harding, a very nice little girl, now that you 
mention her; is not she a great heiress, too ?” 

Oh, you mean from L ady Pre nde rgast. I will tell you exactly 
how that is. Silvermead, you see, is about ten thousand a-year, 
ang————”’ 

But the fates were against poor Horace whenever he sou 
information concerning “the prospects of his inamorata. ‘The 
inevitable old spinster was here announced, the Colonel strolled in 
from dressing, and the four adjourned to dinner without farther 
ado. | , 

It was about ten o’clock when Horace mounted the dogeart for 
his seven mile drive to the ball—-a matter of little more than half- 
an-hour with the active piece of trotting cattle which stood 
between the shafts. Her dam was an American professional, who 
had done the mile in two-thirty in days when there were no 
Dexters or Flora Temples, and she derived size and undying 
“pluck ” from the English thoroughbred she owned for a sire. 

When the mind is at tension there is something especially con- 


genial in driving rapidly through the air. especially if you yourse 1 f 
habile the siihine: Although young Br nde nell flattered himself 


that he had shown much self-command, and, indeed, consummate 
subterfege in his preprandial interview with his relative—why are 
very young people always so proud of successful deceit ? it is far 
more difficult to be candid—he is nevertheless, to-night, in a very 
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fever of conflicting emotions, with his temper very decidedly upor 
what in slang phras ology is termed “* the rampage.” It woul 
have fared ill indeed with a lazy or obstinate brute had he bee 
driving such, but Continental was the direct opposite of eithe 


and Horace, for sole solace, ever and anon raised his “ jimcrow 
| from his hot brow with his right hand, innocent of a whip, as | 
4 dashed along through the night. 
i Was this true about young Acton?’ He would lose no time in as- 
; certaining that.. What was the fellow like, he wished to know 


If Miss Harding had known him long and engaged her affection 
4 to him abroad, well and goed ; only, what a consummate little fli 
she must be then to have carried on with him, Horace, as she ha 
done on the only twe occasions when they had met. Yes, really, 


only two—could it be possible that so much could have come 


ae 





two meetings? ‘To be sure he had seen her that night from t! 
wood. Horror, if when she gazed up so sentimentally at the moo: 
before vanishing from his sight, it was another name than 
which fluttered on | blossom-like lips, and soared away to heav 
-that of his rival—of Acton! 
But why distress himself? He would now soon find out the trut 
Miss Laffinch was well known for a poisonous old cat. How h 
could ever speak to r, except to ask what trumps were, he didn 
KHOW. 
: And what was his mission to-night ? 
To make love to a woman he did not care for in the leas 
: Ambitious as he was—aye, and, out with it, anxious to be rich 
: had no stomach for the deed to-night. 
4 If indeed Miss Harding was wavering, if she really had beg 


to care for him somewhat, and was hesitating between the old lo 
and the new, then indeed his obeying his unecle’s orders 
making the running, as it is called, with Lady Susan, might, 
very sooth, jump alike with his own interests and inclinations. 
But the battle Horace had to fight, or chose to think he had 
fight, to-night was one concerning which it was bootless to 
down any precise plan until he should view the ground. 0: 
thing only Horace determined, and that resolutely, for he mis 
trusted his disturbed and somewhat violent mood—he would 
' prudent. Oh, but more than prudent. Let matters wag how the 
i might, he would say nothing to-night, either to the woman | 
loved or to the one he was ordered to love, that could in 


(Fy 
~ 








degree compromise or bind him. No, he would feel his way, tha 
was all. When driving home some hours later, Horace Bruden: 


should not tell himself that which he would allow no other man 
tell him even if he deserved it—that he had made a fool of hin 
self. On so much he was fixed as granite. 

But here he is close to the door of the little town hall whe 
the dance, for it is little more, takes place. There are two o1 
three carriages and a couple of “ flies” before him, but, handing 
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the reins to the groom, he jumps down and threads his way on 
foot through the as nse little crowd of gazers who cluster like bees 
about eich. side of the entrance. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Horace found the rooms already well filled and dancing in full 
swing. The locale was unusually well suited to the occasion, for 
beside the main hall or ball room, there were sundry other and 


much smaller satires used on work days as municipal offices, 
but now not untastefully arranged as boudoirs, resting places, 
flirting boxes, or, to speak pl: rinly, mantraps, by the simple aid of 
a good many yards of white and pink calico “gh a few branches of 
hawthorn bicom and lilac. There was a buffet . long passage- 
like chamber throughout the night, and at half- shea st twelve a bond 
fide supper, with real champagne—for which the committee had 
contracted at sixty-four shillings a dozen, a good price for average 
Sillery—and all included in the guinea tic et. 

Horace threaded his way through t the ball room, between the 
revolvers and the wallflowers, and, not seal anybody connected 
with his present circumstances, except indeed some of the 
Fouroaks’ party at the upper end of the room, among whom 
Camilla was conspicuous by her absence, he did what I am afraid 
is not a very interesting or hero-like thing : he went through to 
the buffet to indulge in that cup of tea from which his early 
flight from home had debarred him. This spot was also well 
filled, chiefly with old gentlemen and chaperons, many of whom 
he knew and exchanged a word with as he passed. Presently, as 
he took his tea, he was seized upon by a Pickwickian-looking man, 
a town councillor and notorious bore and button-holer, who 
plunged at once into politics in general, and Sir Howard Brude- 
nell’s views in particular. Young Horace, however, was not a 
good man to bore. He held that a bore deserved no quarter, and 
was, in fact, a being who placed himself beyond the pale of con- 
sideration and good manners. So he contented himself with 
listening attentively to every one around him, except good Mr. 

‘witington—a large wool merchant by profession— merely deign- 
ing every now and then to let drop, “ Ha, really,” or, ‘“ Don’t 
know.” Presently the word Silvermead, uttered rather low just 
behind him, attracted his wide-open ears. Half turning for a 
moment, he saw that the speaker was no other than little Doctor 
McF inn, the chief local practitioner, a fearful gossip and busy- 
body, who, notwithstanding a large practice and considerable 
natural acuteness, had the reputation of knowing everybody's 
business better than his own. McFinn, although he held up 
promiscuous drinking to execration, both socially and professionally, 
was yet what he vulgarly termed, “fond of his whack” at 
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dinner, which in plain English meant that he was seldom qi 


the same man after that meal as before it. 
The little doctor’s especial hobby is matchmaking, and he 
far rides it to death, especially when in his cups, that he 





assure the most hopeless individual, male or female—a creat 
devoid of means, attraction, connection, brains, in short, everythin 

that he or she might be settled very comfortably if they wou 
but bestir themsely\ | | Mekinn for a guide. To-nig 
for instance, he is addressing a shy and me: aly young man ol 
horribly unripe-loo! t} =a d-twenty. The lad doe Ss not or] 
you the idea of being anybody, or having anything, and, to 
him justice, he seems utterly unprete nding : but the little doct 
as got him tight the shoulder with his left hand, while | 
keeps tossing off uncounted glasses of sherry with his right—w] 
he calls his *“‘after dinner whitewash ”—and, to be sure, it 
scarce half-an-hour since he left the dining-room of the may 
He is saying, in succession of what may be termed no 
whispers, interspersed with prolonged chuckles 

“What are ye about ? What the divil are all you good- =e 
chaps afther at all No money? ‘Tush, man, take an heir 
then.” 

Here the poor young fellow, who looked rather like a stick 
asparagus—boiled asparagus, set up on end—uttered somethi 
deprecatory. 

“Why, man,” pursued McFinn, “the whole place bristles wit 
‘em, and they’re jist dyin’ to b popped to, and niver an off 
Faikes, in old Ireland it’s tin offers a-day they'd be getti Rs I 1 


yer in me own country I can mostly 7 1 an heiress a cai awa’ 
by a partickler shape her mouth gets by for ever repatin’ ‘ No! 
Chuckle, chuckle.” 

This joke only called up a sickly smile in his hearer. T! 
matchmaker continued, ‘* There’s Miss Harding, now—Lady Pret 
dergast’s gran’daughter, as ~~ y a girl as ever you clapped ey 
on—sure, she’s yonder there this minute, and I'll introduce yo 
as me partickler friend. [ was tellin’ yer, the auld lad 
thinks a world of me, and of me skill. I was over there a whi 
ago at Silvermead to see her. Well, she’s a good ten thousand 
and every penny comes to Miss Harding at her death—tl 

Lord spare her these many years!” and he tossed off anoth 
glass of sherry to str ngthe n the blessing. 

** Miss Harding ¢ gets it all—indeed,” said the asparagus, in 
voice which was not the least sanguine---Omiy bored. 

‘“‘ Who the divil ilse ?” asked the doctor, triumphantly, t: ae 
indeed, his hand for one moment from the youth’s shoulder, but 
only to bring it down again like an iron claw, as his victim m: ud 
a weak move to escape ; “I tell yer, she’s her only daughter’ s onl 
child. I never heard talk of any other relatives at all. But com: 
on now to the ball room till I introduce yer,” and emptying his 
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ninth glass of sherry, the illustrious and omniscient McFinn 
towed off his protégé, to set his monstrous plan in execution. 
When I say * plan,” by the by, it was nothing of the sort, but 


just a way he had by which he fancied he made himself vastly 
agreeable to young persons of both sexes in general. Indeed, if 
quite sober, the doctor would hardly have gone so far as to ven- 


ture even to introduce the asparagus to Miss Harding. 

That the fine and refined Brudenell was supremely disgusted 
with what he overheard, it is needless to say. ‘* How dare that 
drunken little doctor-blackguard—thus he mentally epithetised 
him—so much as breathe the sacred name of his Camilla at all, 
much less hand her about, so to say, to every Dick, Tom, and 
Harry of his pitiful acquaintance ? ” 

Yet, for all his indignation and his burning anxiety to punch the 
free and easy Hibernian’s head for him, Horace had gathered two 
important facts—or so he thought them—from the little doctor’s 
expansiveness. Miss Harding was positively at the ball. Well, 
since it was settled she was to stay at Fouroaks expressly for it, 
there was no reasonable ground to doubt that she would come. 
Yes, but when we are immensely anxious to meet somebody, do 
you not know that there is always a great doubt of our doing 
so 7 Kew have lived in the world even a short time to so little 
purpose as not to have learnt to look out for disappointment, 
whenever, that is, the heart is nervously anxious on any given 
event. 


And then, about the money! The great probability was that 
McFinn was right there too. His being a horrid little cad did 
not weaken his evidence. No one heard so much about every- 
hody as McFinn. Newsmonger by profession almost, the little 
man would hardly have spoken so positively, exposing himself to 


be so easily confuted by wrong, and on so important a matter, un- 
less he were pretty sure of the f facts. Horace told himself, of 
course, and honestly, that, albeit not blind to the advantages of 
wealth, his chief joy at finding Camilla’s prospects so golden was 
in the ese: upe thereby afforde abies from the match with his uncle’s 
nominee; for he hoped that if he could show Sir Howard that 
Lady Prendergast’s heiress was as good a match, monetarily speak- 
ing, as was the other, the baronet might concede to waive the 
higher rank of Lady Susan in order that his nephew 
migh t go with his hand. 

Deep in these thoughts Horace strolled from the buffet, and al- 
most unconsciously beni his steps, not to the ball-room, but towards 
a little suite of the smaller apartments, by which you could still 
gain the former by a circuitous route. He had hardly entered the 
first of these when he started violently. Seated alone there, were 
Camilla—an empty cup of tea by her side—and a man whom 
Horace at once knew and felt to be Acton. 


A clown would have darted back as much as to say : 
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SILVERMEAD. 

‘Oh, dear me! ‘Two is company, three is none. I woul 
spoil sport for the world.’ 

A better, but still wrong sort of man, would have rushed morn 
and accosted the lady with trepidation and some incoherency 
Horace, being the right sort of man, recovered his outw: wd Ce 
posure instanter, by virtue, one may say, of the blood of his: 
cestors, walked with apparent calmness up to Camilla, and, shaki 
hands with her, sa 

“ How do youdo, Miss Harding? I am so glad you are | 
ifter all. I hope you left Lady Prendergast quite well ? ’ 

To which the yo lady, who had also changed colour on see} 
Brudenell enter, replied, with cordial demureness : 





“ Quite, thank i. How late you have come! I was lool 
for you as I danced just now. May I introduce ?—Mr. Acton, M 
Brudenell,” and the two young men, who may have “li ting lin 
to fly at each other’s throats, shook hands at the dictate of beaut 
as if it gave then th particular pleasure to become acquaint 

“Ts this your st visit asked Brudet 
pleasantly. 

™ My first, but hope not my last. Hitherto I have sear 
seen anything of t Viidland counties.” 

The peerage 21 Uy ril Acton’s age as twenty-five, but he lo 
decidedly less. Your strongest impression on first meeting hi 
disappointment w yourself at not being pleased. If a y: 
Knglish noblema ind a viscount’s eldest son may surely 

eal ed one—oft ] Ort face and hgure 5 of irrepr acha 
manner and address, be not right pleasant individual to 
counter, either y 1ust be y unappreciative or there must 
something in this ticular specimen to account for your diss 
iction. Now, wv ean it be? Let us take him in detail. 

He is very fair, and tell me vethapes di you hat 
haired men, but I really cannot attend to your pure ly pers 
prejudices. You say you detect the covffeur’s tongs in the sl 
vave of those gold-touched locks. It may be so. Preceed. 1 
brow is ample, and the eyes are fairly large and decidedly 
tellectual. bic t and cold as steel are they ? You are ri 
Restless too. No candour in their glance, certainly. Aftei 
they are but one feature; let us come to the nose—a study f 


sculptor! A moustache, which is still but a sketch for the fut 
article ; and now for the mouth. Well, not ugly—a good deal 
the classic bow about it; but I admit a deplorable _ thinness 
lip; the corners, too, speak clearly of cynicism. The jaw 
chin, which in another face might be only very firm, taken 
they must be here in conjunction with the eyes and mou 
become stern and even cruel. 

Yes; I think I must admit you have made out your case, 
shown that if your heart goes not out to this young patrician, 
want of heart and, I fear, hone ‘sty, must bear the blame. 
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“It promises to be quite a full ball to-night, Miss Harding, 
said Horace. “ I hope, if you have not already promised them all, 
that you will give me a dance soon.” 

“T shall be very happy. I have declined to engag 
deeply. There are no programmes, and I am sure I should make 
a thousand mistakes, and be thought so rude. What dance wiil 
you have—the next ?” 

“ What is it ?” 

“7 have not anidea. Do you know, Mr. Acton ?” said Camilla. 

“A quadrille, I think.” 

“Can you not find me a waltz—the next waltz ?” 

“IT am engaged for that to your friend Mr. Forb 

‘ The one after ?” 

“| had just promised that to Mr. Acton as you came 

Horace bit his lip. It was nobody’s fault, but it was provoking. 


race myself 


‘TJ would ask you for the third,” he — “but I am not fond of 
being disappointed, and you hi ave just said you are sure to forget 
if you engage yourself deeply.” 

“There are exceptions to every rule, Mr. Brudenell. I think, if 
I try very hard,” she added, smiling rather roguishly, “I shall 
not forget that waltz.” 

“Sha ll I take you back to Lady Fouroaks ? ” asked Cyril Acton. 

“Yes, I suppose I ought to go, ought I not?” said Miss 


Harding, appealing to Acton in a way Brudenell did not quite 
like. But then lovers are so unreasonable. 

Just as the pair were moving off, the girl turned to Horace and 
said, with a simplicity which prevented its being anything but 
charming : 

‘As that waltz is so far off, I will give you the lancers ; 1 
the second square dance from now—I saw it written up.” 

‘What, instead of our waltz? ” 

‘No, no, as well.” 

Horace felt invaded by a perfect flood of gratitude. “ Oh, 
thanks, so very much,” he said. Language is such a poor thing 
on great occasions. 

The mn suddenly Camilla said, “Is it not sad about poor Lady 
Susan; of course you have eard % ag 

Horace started guiltily. This question of Camilla’s might 
mean anything, from a fatal fall Side horseback to a sprained 
ankle. Camilla marked his concern, and perhaps ascribed it to a 
wrong cause. 

Horace only said: “Is she not here ?” 

“ No, you look so unhappy that I am quite sorry to be the one 
to tell you,” and the young lady showed a touch of. piqui 

* You—you quite mistake me, indeed. But what has 
happened ? ” 


“Oh, nothing so very terrible; though, perhaps, we ought never 


to say that of death.” 
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“Only a cousin of Lady Caulfield, an old major they har 
knew, but still a first cousin. He was eighty-six, I believe.” 


4 ‘“ But vou said it 


‘¢] meant her not 
says they must not go out till after the funeral 
half absently. 


“Oh, exactly,” 
dance then?” 

“The next lane 
added, rather sauci 
of us who have not 
l’ve a great mind 


shocked, I don’t m: 


a elie A. ty os 


Was SO sad. 


being able 


~ 


id Horace, 


and as she 


“ Tf 


ss 
7? 
. 


moved off on 
| you look so heart-broken, I think 
lost aged cousins must conspire to console y: 
) give you the quadrille as well—oh, don’ 


to come to-night; Lord Caulfi 


“‘ The—the 


Acton’s arm. 


n it,” and, laughing low, away she went. 
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SOME ACADEMICIENNES. 


(ue vont-elles faire dans cette galére ? 
Is the instantaneous query 
Thi it sugge sts itse lf as the troop g roes by, 


| 


Heads be aiid d low, heads carried high, 


Here voices tuned to the tone of a sigh, 
There softly, subduedly merry. 


Slow saunters past, a dame who fast 
[s reckoned in all her paces : 

Over a fence or a love affair, 

Through her money and through the ai 

Before the fashi Lion, behind a pi ur, , 
"Tis reported her ladyship races. 


In contrast true, her companion’s blue, 
As Madame de Staél or Lake Leman. 
See, lecture-wise, she takes the floor, 
With piercing tongue men’s ears to bore, 
For historic canvases call up the lore 
Just culled from Froude or from F 


Miss Pert, from school come lately, 
Of all subjects give a new version 
Two terms she taxe d her father’s till 
By “ drawing “—an extra in the bill 
Art-le ‘ssons, therefore. to instil 
Is a fit and proper person. 


And there she goes, my wild blush-rose 

Kissed warm by the June sun’s tann: ive. 
Sweet modest eyes her lashes shade : 
But in her train many youths parade, 
For heiress to many an acre’s the maid. 

With right of pasture and pannage. 

s | | g 

* Professor,” I said, * what allurement has led 

Them here?” With a curl of the lips, he 
Replied: *“ The doing of something new.” 

o rom) 


‘And seeing ?” * Bah! it’s themselves are on view. 


Spectatum veniunt just a few, 
But all spectentur ut vpse.” 
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THE STORY OF A HANGWOMAN. 


Wuat travellers tell of the King of Dahomey’s Amazonian body- 
guards, gaunt, grim viragoes every one, of prodigious strengt! 
courage, and ferocit impresses one with African barbarity mor 
forcibly than Pha any other institution on the “Dark Con- 
tinent. Even amongst savages, one looks for some leaning 
towards mercy on the woman’s part, it is natural to expect 

Pocahontas even on the coast of Guinea. But the idea of a femal: 
executioner, strange and eae ces when narrated in the annals 
of an African tribe, becomes horrible, grotesque, incredible, whe 


transported to a spot within a few hours’ journey of London, an: 
to days not remote from our own. And yet, not one hund1 


years ago, flourished in Roscommon, flogged, branded, hanged, an 
pocketed fees for such services, one whose memory still linge 
round the old gaol and in the minds of the peasantry—the famou 
“Lady” Betty. 

Roscommon is an eminently uninteresting town, romantic 
are some of its legends. It is oe do of three straggling 
streets, a jumble of shops and private houses, large and ‘smal 
receiving different names throughout their length, and formin 
figure resembling an irregular Z. ‘To the north are the ruins 
a castle, once the stronghold of a baron of the Pale, often take 
and re-taken before its tinal destruction. In an opposite direction 


those of a Domini al monastery, founded by Felim (Conor in t] 
thirteenth century, and containing his tomb, partially restore 
through the exertions of the late Sir William Wilde and othe 
antiquaries. In the centre of the tower stands the presei 
ltoman Catholic Church, once the *“ Court House” or Town Hal 
its domed steeple visible from afar, and behind it the o 
gaol where Betty ministered, now turned into dwelling-hous 
whose quaint dark corridors and str: ingely-shaped rooms I oft: 
longed to explore. Those frowning walls chilled the soul 

more than one Croppy, or Whiteboy, or Ribbonman, as the cas 
might be, in the “bad times,” that now seem coming again 01 
lreland. How the poor wretches must have shivered in t] 
cold grey dawn when they saw their prison looming dark agains 
the sky, heard the doors creak harsh ly back and clash behind 
them with grating of keys, knowing the y would never, neve 
return by the way they came, never feel again the pure fres! 
air blowing straight | from thi Atlan over moor and mountain on 
their face, “lifting their floating hair. Most of them were young, 
VOL. VIII. AAA 
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many were led into trouble, some deserved their fate, but was 
not the thought of grim “ Lady” Betty enough to chill any man’s 
blood? A woman unsexed, who was said to revel in the suffer- 
ings she inflicted, about whom eeriest stories circulated, an 
embodied Northern Saga, with all of the wild and terrible such 
legends hold. How she came to be hangwoman may be briefly 
narrated. She was of peasant origin, early left a widow with one 
child, a boy, in the latter half of the eighteenth century. He 
disposition was silent and brooding -what the Irish call “ dark ” 
—unsociable with her neighbours, having no friends, all her dull 
affections concentrated in her son. She was superior to her 
class in many ways, could read and write, an unusual accom- 
plishment in those days, and in these arts she had early instructed 
the lad. She was crushed by bitter, hopeless poverty, lived with 
difficulty by the labour of her hands, and privation seemed to act 
like frost on. her soul, chilling and freezing the fount of kind- 
liness that springs in every human heart. In truth, an unlovable 
creature, wlien allowances are made for circumstances. The boy 
was lively and warm-hearted, full of merry, affectionate ways, 
winding himself round his mother’s heart, and returning her love 
with interest, the one bright spot in her obscure, nonns 
life. Then, as now, the tide of emigration flowed westward, but 
America seemed vastly further off. Before the boy’s imagination 
it fluttered, a shimmering phantom like the magic isle of the 
blest that shines in the sunset off the coast of Arran—a country 
full of riches, with virgin soil that gave abundantly on the smallest 
cultivation, an £/ Dorado where feetune s were to be had for the 
taking, a land where willing hands could make their way, a land 
of sunshine, of marvels. So old men said whose sons had 
prospered be yond the seas. He saw American letters at intervals 
bring goodly store of money to aid his neighbours, his mother 
said money was all one wi anted to be h: appy, and he resolved to 
seek it where, by all accounts, it was to be found. The idea became 
fixed and matured in his mind as he approached manhood. 


Gradually he won Betty to his way of thinking. Though it 
wrung her heart to let him go, she agree d there was no opening 
for him at home, nor hope of fortune, and so it came to pass he 


stood one morning at the cross-roads, pockets empty, courage high, 
with a group of intending emigrants, while his mother, choking 
with tearless grief, hung round his neck, as if she could not let 
him go, strained him in a last passionate embrace, then turning 
without once looking back, ran blindly to her lonely cabin, 
locked the door and ‘flung herself down by the fireless, desolate 
hearth in an agony of grief. This, I should think, was some few 
years after the Declaration of American Independence. The 
mother did not hear from him for months, then a letter reached 
her. He was safe, liked the new country, and was doing well. 
He wrote at intervals, always giving good accounts of his prospects 
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THE STORY OF A HANGWOMAN. 67 
and seeking to cheer her, sending moreover all he could spa 
from his earnings, a blessed relief to her ceaseless toil. Abo 
two years passed, then he wrote saying he intended pushing Wes 
to a wild tract of country uncolonized by Europeans, where 

expected to make his fortune. The climate was rather unhealth 
and the Indians were said to be hostile, but he did not fear the 
and believed if one were kind and honest towards them, the 
was nought to fear. Still, the undertaking was dangerous, but 


risked his life to be able the sooner to have her with him a 
repay her for all r eare and love. Such was the substa 
of the last letter she ever received from him. Whether he wr 
others which never reached her, or fell a victim to the clima 


to hard work or to Indian treachery, she did not know. » Son 
times she thought bitterly perhaps he lived and had forgot 
her, but, to do her justice, she dismissed the idea. No! her | 
would never act so. Again she broke into wild upbraidings agai 
that Providence which had deprived her of her only comfort, | 


generally her mood was one of darkest gloom. The remittan 
from America failing, and her boy not being now at hand to hi 
her as he used, she became poorer than ever, and at times scar 
earned enough to keep body and soul together. 

And thas the years passed; her dark hair turned greyish, t 


] 


lines hardenéd round her mouth. Happier far if she had 
thus, poor and alone, than lived to earn the price of blood! O 


winter evening she sat alone by her fire of dry sticks and crouc! 
over the feeble blaze. Outside the dark rack sailed across the 
the trees swayed their heavy branches with a disma! creak, gus 
showers had fallen ail day soddening the roads and grass, now 
wind was rising, portending ominously a storm, and driving 
smoke back into the blackened kitchen, which with ‘“ the roo 
as Irish peasants call it, composed her dwelling. Feeble jet 
light danced on r bent head or shone on the brown dres 


behind, with its scanty store of plates and “ noggins,” or wood 
drinking vessels, with a ec uple of stools, a chair, and a bro! 
table, the sole furniture. The sturm grew louder, the rain c: 
swishing against the window with every gust, and its h 
monotonous patter was heard in the lull of the blast. It found 
way through weak places in the thatch, and dripped slowly on 
earthen floor, filling the uneven places with little pools of wat 
A half-starved black cat rubbed against its mistress’s knees. 
was past nine when a loud impatient knock was heard at the d 
The woman started violently and listened, it Was repeat 
Lighting the one candle the house afforded, she advanced 
asked who was the 

“A traveller seeking shelter,” replied a strange voice, a 
Betty opening the door saw a tall man with a long black bea 
holding the bridle of a powerful horse; he strode into | 
cottage, the wet oleaming on his clothes and the coat of 
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animal. ‘A terrible night,’ he said, in hearty, genial tones. 
“They told me I’d reach Roscommon before night, but’ my horse 
cast a shoe, and it took so long to get it repaired, that this con- 
founded storm overtook me. Iam wet to the skin, and if you can 
give me a bed and some supper shall stay here—if you have no 
objection, of course.” 

“°Tis not a night for a dog to he out, let alone a Christian, sir; 
but this is a poor place for the likes of yer honour,” said Betty, 
who had been eyeing the fine cloth of the gentleman’s clothes, 
his splendid fur cloak and other signs of wealth. 

“QO, I’m contented,” he said, his smile disclosing the whitest 
and most regular teeth, * I’ve put up with worse in my time,” and 
he proceede d to fasten up the horse, while Betty barred the door 
against the intrusive blast. She hastened to throw more sticks 
on the fire, drew a seat to the blaze, took the gentleman’s heavy 
coat from him, and made him sit down. He placed the rush-light 
in its queer arm-and-socket candlestick, just what the Anglo- 
Saxons used, to one side, saying it pained his eyes, and stretching 
out his feet to the fire, asked, could she give him anything to eat. 

“No! there is nothing in the house—and no money neither,” 
she added, with a kind of defiance. 

The stranger looked sadly and earnestly at her, perhaps the 
idea of anyone wanting money seemed strange to*a rich man, 
his lips moved as if he were about to speak, but changing his 
mind he drew out a heavy purse and laid a gold piece on the 
table. ‘“ Buy something with this then,” he said, “I shall pay 
you well to-morrow for your trouble.” 

She took it in silence, wrapped her dark cloak about her and 
passed out into the wild night, cautioning her guest to bar the 
door. In less than half-an-hour she tapped for re-admittance, and 
entered laden with bread, meat, eggs, rm spirits, not forgetting a 
bundle of hay on her shoulders for the horse. The stranger rubbed 
down and foddered the animal, while she prepared por frugal 
meal, in which he insisted on her sharing. Wheri he was refreshed 
and warmed, she gave him up her bed, saying she would oo by 
the fire, and he unwillingly consented to deprive her of her couch. 
He retired, and his regular breathing soon announced he slept 

She resumed her place by the hearth. [ know not if it was 
then, or at the first sight of the gold, that temptation to the 
blackest' treachery entered her mind treachery that she now 
broodingly matured. It is painful to dissect a mind like hers, 
cold, ¢ allous, covetous, soured by a hard life and disappointment, 
longing for the ease from her daily toil that money alone could 
bring, without moral sense, or fear—save of death; so let me pass 
as quickly as may be this most shocking part of a true story. She 
resolved to do away with the uaknown traveller. As far as she 
knew he was not an Irishman, cer tainly not a native of Ros- 
common; no one had ever seen him enter her cabin; she could 
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THE STORY OF A HANGWOMAN. 6 


unfasten the horse and drive it forth before dawn; the money 
had spent in food could be easily accounted for by a preten 
letter from America; she had seen the purse filled to burst 
with gold, in short, she argued with herself, there was everythi 
to gain and little or no risk. ‘The woman who deliberat 
lost,” says Rousseau, and so it proved in this instance: 
murdered the unhappy man as he slept, possessed herself « 
papers and valuables, set the horse free, and sat by the dim rus 
light to examine treasure. It was now nearly dawn; wa 
the cold wind blows before sunrise that chilled her to 
bone and made her shiver as if an ague fit ?—or—what did 
papers contain? Unhappy, wretched mother!—she had s 
her son. 


] 


He had come back successful, rich beyond his expectations 
take her by surprise, to make her sharer in his good fortune. § 
did not recognise, in the dark-bearded man, the slender yout! 
years gone by. ‘The temptation was irvesietibie to his laught 
loving disposition ; he would pass himself off as a grand gent 
man until morning, then reveal himself. How they would lau 
together when she knew y all ' Alas! The morning never daw 
for him! ‘The woman’s mind was unhinged by the appal 
discovery. She shrieked and laughed aloud like a maniac, t 
rushing wildly out into the cold grey light, by her awfal 
drew terrified neighbours round her, to whom she yelled 
was a murderess, had killed her only child! They thought 
was mad or possessed by a , but one bolder than the 
having ventured to enter her cottage rushed back horror-stric! 
to confirm her broken utterances. She was secured, tried, for 
guilty and condemned. Roscommon was fixed for the executi 

These were the good old days, when it was penal to st 
sheep or forge a signature, to rob a coach or take a horse, so 1 
cart that drew Betty to the gallows contained a goodly nun 
of wretches, all her inferiors in guilt. Every av: ‘ailabie foot 
ground was thronged by a yelling, hooting crowd, every wind 
looking on the jail was filled with sightseers, joking, laughii 
chattering; but when the tumbril stopped at the gallows’ f 
silence fell like a pall, and the multitude held their bre ath. T! 
was a long pause, officials hurried to and fro. There were whispe 
consultations—what had happened ? The news soon spr 
The executioner was absent, he had been taken suddenly ill, a 
had sent an excuse at the last moment. All was confusion. 
was the sheriff's duty to carry out the sentence, but the gentlem 
flatly refused, saying sie would forfeit all he possessed first. W1 
was to be ane? Even the criminals raised their heads, a kin 
of dull hope dawning on them, and got more or less animat: 
Suddenly from their cart broke a woman’s voice, shrill and hars 
““ Spare me life, yer honour, spare me life, an’ I'll hang them al 





The sheriff grasped at the unexpected offer, Betty was unbound 
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by a warder, descended from the tumbril, amidst a murmur of 
horror, and with awful callousness proceeded to her task. Never 


was an execution better performed. In a few minutes she stood 


the only living being on the scaffold, while round her hung the 


ghastly bodies of her late companions. The hangman died, sli 
was nominated his successor at a yearly salary, lived alone, 
generally detested, till her death, and all during the rebellion 
exercised her avocation. Once, during a time of great popula 
excitement, a widow’s son was forced by Ribbonmen to take part 
in an attack on a police-barrack. He fell at the first shot, and 
the others fled. The corpse was seized, carried to Roscommon 
and sentenced to be flogged at a cart’s tail through the town. 
The sentence was carried into effect too, but whether Betty 
officiated on the occasion or not, I do not know, having failed 
to get either a certain date for her death or particulars as t 


] 


its manner, but think this must have been after her time, and 


} 


that she went to her account during the first decade of th 
present century. 
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STORY OF HARE COURT. 


‘MR. WARRINGTON. | believe? ” 


Simple words and true as far as that I am Mr. Warrington 
but this I ean assert. that never have words so taken me | 
surprise, nor has n name ever been put to me under mo 


singular circumstances. ‘That this may be clear, | must explai 








As shortly as I ean I will do so. for I dislike explanation, an 


would have my judge, when I am moving the Court, kn 


beforehand, if possi eC. what IY) \ point iS. 

[ am a barrister, as you guess, and my chambers are in Ha 
Court; it is the most ancient, quiet and retired place in t 
Temple, just on your. right if you come in by the archway 
the bottom of Chancery Lane. My number is of no importan: 
in fact abundant reasons will appear why I should be retice 


as to it. One reason, which will not appear, but a very coge 
one nevertheless, being, that pga are not fond of coun: 


who rush into print, unless their lueubrations are bound in eal! 
| have one room in which | sit myself, and the undivided ha 


of a clerk’s room and a passage ; the rest of the set are occupi 


(1 am talking of a time six months back) by Serjeant Great 


head, Q.C., of the Western circuit, whose large room in the r 
is the only comfortable and well-furnished one, my rooms beit 
as dingy and cheerless as most ground-floor apartments in 1 
Temple. <A couple of doors shut us in, but the oak is o 
sported when the clerks leave at seven. Then our chambe! 


not very lively during the day time, are abandoned to darknes 


silence and the mice. In a word they are merely offices. 
Well, about the time I have mentioned, I was obliged, 1 
matter why—perhaps because over my dinner at the Suffo 


Street Club I discovered a fallacy in the opinion to be sei 
out the next morning—I found myself obliged, for the fir: 


time for certainly a year, to go to my chambers after dinn 


The clock at St. Clement Danes was striking the half-hoi 


, 
: 


after nine as I turned into the lonesome and echoing Templ 


| opened my outer door with my ke 1; after ascertaining tha 
I had some matches in my pocket, and did the same to the inn 
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door, drawing the oak to behind me, and shutting it; then |] 


stood still. It was very odd !—-all should have been in darkness, 
but from the key-hole of the Serjeant’s room a_ bright 
ray of light shone steadily, and from within came the 
familiar sound of the rustling of papers. It was very odd. I 
had known the Serjeant say he never worked at night, and 
certainly I had never heard of him coming to his chambers in 
the evening. Very singular that we should both be there on 
this partic al ir night ! At any rate, I would see if it was all right. 
I opened his door and walked in quietly, an apology on my lips. 
The room, as I have said, a spacious one, was brilliantly lighted, 
the table was covered with papers and books; but no Serjeant 
Greathead was there! Some one was, though, with a vengeance. 

“Mr. Warrington, I believe.” 

With one hand resting upon the table and pressing some 
among the many papers which littered it, stood the speaker, a 
lady! Apparently about five-and-thirty, she was tall and of a 
good figure, her dress handsome though simple. A veil obscured 
much of her face which was towards me as I entered. Either 
her complexion was naturally colourless, or agitation had driven 
the blood from her cheeks; the latter, I conjectui ‘ed, since her left 
hand was pressed to her side. I stood dumbfeunded, and at least 
twice this unexpected apparition repeated the words I have set 
down. Who was she, and what on earth was she doing alone and 
at this time of the night in our chambers? As far as I remember 
I pop at last in a bewildered tone, still holding the door-handle, 

* Yes, certainly, 1 am Mr. Warrington.’ 

“ You must be surprised to find me here. I am Serjeant Great- 
head’s niece.’ 

“Oh, yes!” I answered, with a bow and a vain attempt to 
indic: ste by my tone that I thought this a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of her presence at 9.30 in his chambers; “ ( h yes.” 

‘‘ He is rather unwell this evening, and thought he would like 
to have some papers to read, in case he should not sleep. I have 
volunteered to fetch them—was it not bold of me ?—and my cab is 
waiting in Fleet Street.” 

‘The Serjeant not well! I am very sorry. Can I give you 
any assistance?” From the appearance of the table she must 
have undone most of the bundles in search of the right papers, such 
was the litter upon it. She really was a very good looking woman. 

** You can undo the harm you have innocently caused, Mr. 
Warrington, by getting me a glass of water, if you will be so kind. 
You startled me not a little. I was prepared to find rte tea and 
loneliness, but not to meet anyone.” 

“Tf I have frightened you I do wish I had stayed away—which 
is unselfish,” I added gallantly ; “ but it is curious that fate should 
have led me here to-night for the first time this year.” 
“Yes; not only curious, Mr. Warrington, provoking also.” 
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I laughed and hastened to my room, lit a candle and drew som: 
water from the filter. There was a flavour of romance about thi 
and yet, handsome as she was, and singular as were the circum 
stances, something repelled me. I had not got over the start sh 
caused me perhaps. 

« Are you sure that you have got what you want?” She ha 
replaced the papers and cleared the table with wonderful deftne: 
while I was away. She was standing now by the fire-pla 
e\ idently ready to ¢ 

“T have, thank you,” she answered, rather thoughtfully; “ perhay 
you would be good enough to escort me to my cab, my ner 
have hardly recovered yet.” 

She smiled bewitchingly as she spoke what I took for badinag 
but the next instant | saw that it was true enough. We wi 
moving towards the door, and I had just said, “ With pleasure, 
when a heavy footstep coming along the passage outside, ma 
itself clearly heard even through the closed doors. It halted 
couple of seconds as if Folng ho farther, then it proceeded On al 
up the stairs. Well, just during the second or two that it halt 
at the door, I saw my companion’s face—it had turned white aga 


and had the = san nervous expectant expression [ had fi 
observed. Her nerves had not recovered the surprise of 
sudden entrance. 

“Tt would hardly do for any one to find me here,” she said, w 


a forced laugh, finding my eyes fixed upon her face. 
“No? but that was so like your uncle’s footstep that it did 
alarm me.” 


She did not smile as I expected. On the contrary she help 
to unfasten the outer door with almost petulant eagerness. On 


in the open air she breathed more freely, but she hardly sp 
again except to thank me when I put her into the cab. 

25 hope the S rjeant will sleep to night and not need 
papers,” were my last words, which she only acknowledged by 
bow, as she threw herself back. But I had cause, as will be se 
to remember them. 

I did not get much work done that night, quiet as it was: 
visitor had unsettled me, 1 suppose. Twice I thought I hea 
some one in the Serjeant’s room, and was foolish enough to tak 
light and go and see. Of course there was no one there; so aft 
a short time I gave it up and went home to bed. 

The next day, be it observed, was Sunday. I pass on as brief 
as I ean: at breakfast on the Monday I received a more seriou 
shock. Among the items of intelligence in the Morning Pos 
appeared this paragraph (it will save me much explanation): “ W; 
regret to have to announce the sudden death, at his residenc: 
Gloucester Road, of Mr. Serjeant Greathead, Q.C., of the Wester 
Circuit, Recorder of Diddleham. His decease, which took pla 
very suddenly on Saturday evening, was caused by a heart com 







































































678 THE SERJEANT'S WILL. 


plaint from which the learned gentlemen had for some time 
suffered.” 

“ Umph,” said I to myself, and, being a lawyer, began to think 
and to put two and two together, not without now and again a 
little eerie feeling down the small of my back. Mr. Serjeant 
Greathead died on Saturday evening. On Saturday evening, 
before or after the event is not proved, a lady is occupied all alone 
among Mr. Serjeant Greathead’s papers, in his chambers, and, 
though this I was not quite sure about, among the drawers of his 
private writing table. “Umph!” well I was never on very 
intimate terms with the old gentleman, who was thirty years my 
senior, and it is no particular business of mine. It’s all right, o 
will come so in the end, doubtless. And I put on my boots and 
coat and went down to chambers and discussed the old gentleman’s 
death, with the due amount of sympathy, with his clerk, and for- 
warded a letter of condolence to the family, of whom I knew 
nothing, applied to the treasurer of the Inner Te mple to take on 
the Serjeant’s chambers, and did my usual work and lived my 
usual life for four days. Then something happened. Thomas, 
my boy, showed in tome “our Mr. Ford,” of Ford, Ford and Bittle, 
of Staple’s Inn, whom I knew to be the late Serjeant’s solicitors. 
‘“‘ A new client,” said I to myself, with much excitement. With a 
judicious mixture of courtesy and dignity I waved him to a seat ; 
which was all thrown away. 

** Now perhaps you can help me, Mr. Warrington,” he said after a 
sow preliminary observations which sufficiently enlightened me. 

‘‘ Have you any idea where our poor friend is likely to have put 
his will ?” 

“Not the slightest. We were not on very intimate terms, 
though the best aa friends. Have you searched his cupboard and 
books ? ” 

“Carefully. Yet I feel sure that it is here. The day he signed 
it, he said to me, ‘Here you'll find it when it’s wanted, Ford,’ and 
he tapped the table, so that I took it for granted he meant to lock 
it up there.” 

** What family has he left, Mr. Ford ?” 

‘** He was never married. His niece, a remarkably nice girl, has 
lived with him fora year. Except a distant cousin, who acted « 

a kind of housekeeper, she was his only connection. 

** Was his niece a great favourite of his ?” 

“Yes, of late, very much so. Her mother and the serene did 
not get on; a year ago the mother died, and Mr. Greathead, who 

ras a good man at bottom, took the girl home. I don't mind 
telling you that the missing will leaves ‘her ne arly everything.’ 

“What!” I cried, in huge astonishment, “leaves her nearly 
everything ?” 

“Yes; and very natural too. Why not?” 

Up to this moment I had had, since the lawyer opened his 
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bd business to me, but one idea, which was, that on the night on 

which the old man died, his niece, this “very nice girl,” had com: 

‘ to his chambers, searched for the will, and, for her own advant: ge 

i abstracted and destroyed it. Had done that, and had, into the 

: bargain, startled me first and fooled me afterwards. But how 
about this theory now? Cuz bono. 

“T can’t make it out!” I said, slowly nursing my chin. 

‘Nor can I?” cried the other, briskly. : 

“Is the niece, Miss—Miss Greathead, of a very Quixotic spirit 
at all iikely to burn the will to benefit some one else ? ” 

“She’s not so mad as to throw away seventy thousand pounds, 
if you mean that. Good heavens, sir, what suggested such a thing 
to you?” 

| told him then all that had occurred on the Saturday night. 
just as I have related it above. If my readers felt a tithe of th 
wonder he expressed, I am satisfied with my powers of narration. 

“If you had not told me face to face, sir, 1 would not hav 
believed a syllable of it!” he said, emphatically, “not a syllable !” 

“Could you”—after I had thought a minute or two—* could 
you procure me a glimpse of Miss Greathead, or of her photo- 
graph ? re 

Our Mr. Ford actually blushed. “ Well I could. Perhaps 
would be more satisfactory if you saw herself.” 

“ Not at all.” What in the world made the man fidget so? 

‘“ Then I think—I have—somewhere, 7 V’ve not left it, the rhage 
thing you want. Oh yes, here it is.” And after fumbling in al 
‘ his other pockets, from his breast-pocket Mr. Ford, a little red i 
} the face, produced a neat little Russia-leather case. He opene: 

this, and he ld the portrait within for my inspection. 
i “Well?” he utter d, ised iently, while with‘a critical e ye | wi 
examining a very pretty, very youthful, wholly good face. 





“Nose a little, j just a little, too retrousé ; > T murmured. 

“Eh ?” shutting it up with an angry snap. 

“ But, however, that is not the lady who was occupied here o1 
Saturday night. That is one point clear, Mr. Ford. Now wh: 
would profit by the destruction of this will? Is any earlier « 
in existence ?” 

“Yes. There is a former will discovered in the Serjeant’s de 
at home. It was made before Clive—I mean Miss Greathead 
came to live with him. 

~ ite date ? ” 
‘January, 1879.” 

66 We sie 9 29 

“It leaves two-thirds of the estate to the cousin who then kept 
, house for him.” 

‘A tall, pale, dark-eyed woman, decidedly good-looking ?” 
| “Yes. By Jove,I see! She was your visitor and with mstinc- 
tive caution gave Clive’s name, or r ather description,” he cried. 
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680 THE SERJEANT’S WILL. 


‘‘ And has destroyed the last will ? ” 

“1 don’t know so much about that,” he answered, slowly wiping 
his forehead. ‘She did not burn it here, as you say the fire was 
out. She might keep it to see how things would turn out. It 
gives her £5,000 too.” 

“Ah, does it? Wait amoment. Does it really? Well, then, 
we can get it back by a bold stroke. I’m with you in this, Mr. 
Ford. It gets interesting. The first will, which must be proved 
if the last be not found, gives the house-keeping cousin two-thirds, 
about £50,000 say ; the later and missing will gives her £5,000. 
But suppose one were—only suppose—one were to turn up 
between the two and give her nothin, g, eh?” 





*“* No chance!” said the lawyer; “I don’t think I guite follow 
you.” 
“1 can explain in two words. You see——” 


But as the two words lengthened themselves to two hundred, as 
two words always do, I need not go through any more of our 
conversation. Its drift will be guessed by the sagacious reader. 


At parting, “It’s rather a serious thing, you know,” said the 
lawyer, ruefully. 
“6 Yes.” I answered mischievous ly ; “it’s five years!” 


We were assembled in the dead man’s dying room in Gloucester 
Road to hear the will read. It may seem odd that I should have 
been present at this merely family matter, but the fact is that I, 
John Warrington, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, was not. 
A silent and. hunible gentleman, with a beard and glasses, with 
also a seedy coat and boots to tate th, and a habit of taking snuff 
surreptitiously yet with a certain amount of ostentation, was 
present. But he was merely Mr. Ford’s clerk, and if his figure 
and face were not familiar sights in the offices of Messrs. Ford, 
Ford and Bittle, why Mr. Ford had a right to engage a special 
clerk for business of so confidential a nature as this. There were 
not many present. The tall, gracious, almost queenly woman 
sitting near the fire with her ack to the light and a large | lack 
fan in her hand is Miss Chilling, “ third cousin to the deceased,” 
as the newspapers would say. The fair nervous girl by the table 
is Miss Clive Greathead: observe that her pale face flushes a 
little as she shakes hands with “our Mr. Ford.” In the back- 
ground are old Humphreys the clerk, and several servants. 

‘¢T have two wills here which I think I ought to read,” says the 
lawyer, softly, taking his seat at the end of the table. “The first 
is dated, 1879, the ‘second about a year back. A third will was 
made within the last six months, but I regret to say that our poor 
friend must have destroyed it, intending, of this I have no doubt, 
to make another in its place. In the midst of life, we are—yes, 
indeed !” 

Having uttered this in low but clear tones he takes from me 
I mean from the clerk, who produces them from his black bag, 
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some papers, and proceeds in more business-like tones to read the 
‘Last will and testament of Jonathan Greathead of Gloucester 
Road, in the County of Middlesex; and of Hare Court, the 
Temple, in the City of London, barrister-at-law.” 

«The purport is this,” said he, after the usual flood of verbiag: 
had passed for the most part harmlessly over our heads, “ that 
the bulk of the testator’s estate would go to his cousin, Miss 
Chilling, and a share very much smaller, but still considerable, 
to Miss Greathead. In one respect I very much regret that my 
task does not end with this will.” 

Then we all listen to another last will and testament, and a 
fresh current of conveyancer’s English, much shorter than thi 
last, however, is let loose upon us. One person in the room, | 
can safely assert, feels on the rack, and Miss Chilling’s fan neve) 
stays but flutters, now slowly, now with a sudden’ impetus. And, 
no wonder; her fort of £45,000 is swept away as by a stroke 
of the pen, and a miserable £500 all that is given her instead. 
Of the residue, after payment of certain legacies to the servants, 
clerks, and others, the whole is given to Miss Greathead. When 


he ceased, the woman by the fire rose grandly to her full height. 

“This is not the final arrangement our friend intended t 
make; so much I know; it is a sad lesson of the danger of pro- 
crastination even in the wisest of us.” Thus Mr. Ford, in a low 


apologetic tone, busy with the paper. 


“Oh, Edith, I am very sorry!” Miss Greathead had risen, too, 
and put her hand upon the elder woman’s shoulder. The ser- 
vants were filing out. Miss Chilling pushed the other aside, not 
eruelly, but as if sne ere in the way. 


5 | , 8 


“ The will! show me the will!” she said, in hoarse, low tones, 
holding out one white hand imperatively. Mr. Ford handed it 


to her without a word. She took it to the window and ex- 
amined it earefully. Wonderful as under the circumstances wa 
her self command, one could hear the paper rustle in her shaking 


hands. In a moment she faced us. 

“ You did not draw this unjust will ? ” 

“ No,” Mr. Ford answered, nervously, “ he took, I suppose, othe 
advice. The attesting witnesses are Mr. Warrington, who, you 
may be aware, has chambers—had, I should say— with the Serjeant, 
and the laundress, who died some months ago. So it is evident 
that it was made at chambers.” ' 


] 


There was an uncomfortable silence fora moment. ‘Then Miss 


Chilling crossed the room and rang the bell. 
“Is Mr. Humphreys still here!” she said to the servant. 


“* Yes, miss.” 


“Ask him to come to me, if you please.” 

“My clerk shall fetch him,” cried Mr. Ford, hastily, with 
glance first at the servant and then at his unprepossessing 
follower. 


















































































682 THE SERJEANT’S WILL. 


“No,” said Miss’ Chilling, imperatively. We all stood still and 
listened to the clock ticking solemnly, till the old clerk appeared. 

“ Humphreys,” she said, with a strange yearning in her tone, 
a sudden softening as it were, “please to examine this signature, 
and tell me if it is your late master’s.” 

He was her last hope. 

The old man slowly took out and put on his glasses. Miss 
Greathead, nervous and frightened, cowered in the window seat. 
Mr. Ford looked steadily into the fire. I fancy he saw there a 
short law report, heade d “In the matter of Charles He nry Ford, 
gentleman, one, &c.,” or it might be more shortly, “ In the matte 
of a solicitor.” As for his clerk, I can answer for it, that no 
heart in the room was going pit-a-pat like his. How long 
Humphreys was poring over it! At last he spoke, and then 
with torturing slowness. 

* Ah, that’s his writing sure enough, God bless him.” 

Then two of us drew such a sigh of relief, as, well I am at 
a loss for a sufficiently strong metaphor, but at any rate it was 
a very deep sigh. 

Mr. Ford murmured a few words of condolence to the one 
lady, and of congratulation to the other; and he and his clerk 
got themselves out of the room as well as they could. Thi 
last seen of Miss Chilling, she was brooding over the fire, with 
a face ever so much older, as it seemed to us, than that which 
had shone in the dusk behind her fluttering fan. 

“Upon my honour,” Ford whispered to his confidential clerk, 
as the door closed behind them, “I am almost afraid to leave 
them together.” 

‘** Pooh, your young woman hasn't made a will. 

“Why? what ! you don’t think she ?” He stood still. 

“The Serjeant ! ? No, I don’t. ’ve seen his doctor. She 
was first on the scene that’s all; a couple of hours before any 
one else [ expect.” 

“What, if our plan doesn’t answer? How long are we to 
keep it up.” 

“A week won't do us harm; then if nothing turns up we 
must find out something wrong with our precious document. 
But I don’t think she is inclined to fight.” And the confidential 
clerk of Ford, Ford and Bittle linked his arm with that of “ our 
Mr. Ford” with astonishing freedom, and an utter forgetfulness 
of his seedy hat and boots. 

I, John Washington, barrister-at-law, was sitting alone in my 
room next day when Thomas came in. 

‘A lady to see you, sir.” I was not greatly surprised. 

“Show her in. Good gracious! How do you do? Please to 
take a seat, miss—ah, yes, Miss Greathead. Very sad things 
have happe ned since I saw you last.” It was my former visitor, 
the Serjeant’s niece. 
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THE SERJEANT’S WILL. 683 

“Yes, indeed; mney are too fresh to be spoken of. I hay 
ealled to ask you a questio1 , Mr. Warrington, and [ am sure | 
may trust to your re ion. 

‘ Absolutely,” I assented, warmly. 

“Please do not t ‘ink it an odd one. Ihave a reason. Dy 
you remember witnessing my uncle’s signature about a year ago?” 
‘Well, I remember this much, that I did so, but | don’t thin! 
[ can tell you much about it; as far as I can recall the matte: 
Mrs. Coll Was there. No one else es think. If | can help yol 
any farther, I will think it out.” 

“ Thank you,” “ said, with a half-audible sigh, drummin, 


softly on my table with her gloved fingers. “ That is all, I think. a 
that I wanted to ak. Now I am here, I should like to see m " 
uncle’s room for—for the last time, Mr. Warrington, if you please ?’ 4 
‘Most certainly. Nothing has been disturbed since yon wer 4 
here.” I led the way into the room: she stood in the middle, a 
looked round with a steady scrutinizing gaze. a 
“T will leave you for a moment,” I said, considerately, and, | : 
closing the door, stepped into my own room, and sat down—t i 
finish the Statement of Claim in Davey v. Davey ?—nothing of th. i 
kind, but executed upon my he: uthrug a silent dance of trium} 
that would have gained for me a lucrative engagement at th 
Aquarium. After five minutes of this, 1 compose d my face, an 
went back to the old gentleman's room, stumbling care ‘le ssly ove 
the mat as I did so. She was still apparently st: nding exactl 
where I had left her. It cost me all my self- command to avo 
clancing round the m. 


“ Thi ank you, she said, sweetly. “ lam so much obliged to yo 
[ am very gl: id Tcame. You will not mention my visit ? ” 

“You may depend upon my reticence,” I said, with a bow, 
which I flatter mys If that a sincere personal devotion and 
overflowing appreciation of her affection for her uncle appeared 





mingle. The moment. however. that I had got her out of th 
chambers, and the door closed behind her, I sent Thomas off wit] 
a note and darted back into the Serjeant’s room. There I stoo 


in the middle, where my visitor had stood, and looked around m 
There was a melancholy tidiness everywhere. Quickly I opene 
the drawers, cast my eye over them, felt behind them: as I e 
pected, nothing. ‘Then I procured a chair and a candle, and wit 
a care and minuteness that would have done credit to a Fouché, 
looked along the top of row after row of the calf-bound books, 
on three sides concealed the walls from floor to ceiling. ‘Two sid 
had been examined before I found what I had expected. Loy 
down between the fireplace and one of the windows it was, almost 
within reach of the writing-table. Then I sat down on the flooy 
put the candle beside me, and took out my watch. 

Seven minutes passed before Thomas returned, and some o1 
with him. I did not move, but sung out, 
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“Ford! here Iam: come in, and shut the door.’ 

*‘ There has been a lady here, your boy tells me !” 

“Yes, the lady. She wished to see her uncle’s room once more. 
Sweetly appropriate, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

* Well, out of consideration for her feelings—— ” 
ss Bother her feelings ! ” 

“TI left her alone—and look here.” 

He was on his knees in the twinkling of an eye, and had both 
his glued to the top of the eleventh and twelfth volumes of Bevan’s 
Reports of the Court of Chancery. The layer of dust, which else- 
where lay in uniform smoothness, was here disturbed. 

“The will is in Chancery, you may depend upon it,” I said, 
airily. At a sign from me Ford gingerly removed the books, 
and opened first one, and shook it-—nothing. I won’t swear that 
our faces did not flush as he opened the other and shook it 
nothing! Then he got up and used a naughty word. I examined 
the volume closely, with the same result. We looked at one 
another. 

*“ Nothing wrong with our calculations, ie there ? ” 


“No; ander the missing will she gets £5,000. Sa will dis- 
appears, that she may get two-thirds of f the whole ‘state under the 
first; when, lo, up starts an intermediate will a devilish odd 
will—leaving her only £500, and good, as far as she knows, until 


the missing one turns up. She's 1 no fool: therefore it will turn up.” 
“If she has not destroyed it ! 
“Exactly. How much time did you give her?” 
‘Five minutes at least : and some one has been at these books. 


Wait a minute, what fools we have been!” The two volumes of 
Bevan’s Reports still lay upon the floor side by side. I plunged 
my hand into the orifice caused by their absence from the shelf. 


I grope od. Ford’s eyes grew perce ptibly bigger. ‘“ What’s this?’ 
I cried, and brought out a paper. 


“ Right!” he shoute d, as he hastily glanced at it outside. ‘“ The 
last will! We’ve won.’ 
‘No chance of ‘ five years with—,’ eh, now, Ford.” 


‘* No, but upon my honour, at one time things looked awkward.’ 

The five thousand pounds were promptly paid to Miss Chilling, 
and she has passed from our sight with that modest independence. 
She was a very clever woman, “and most certainly will get on in 
the world. Jam glad she never learned how she was checkmated. 
Clive Greathead is now the wife of ‘our Mr. Ford,” and a cosy, 
pleasant resort is their house in Grenville Place. So much of the 
business of Ford, Ford and Bittle comes to my chambers in Hare 
Court, that I also am thinking of setting up a little double estab- 
lishment at the West End. Ford and I sometimes chat over the 
Serjeant’s three wills, and the last time I dined with him I heard 
him say, with singular emphasis, to his guest on the right, 
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THE SERJEANT’S WILL. 


“You never forged a Will, now, I suppose, Sir John ?” 


cried the alderman, with portentous dignity. 


“Oh, no, of course not; but, do you know, I daresay you've 


dined at the same table with people who have. 


The worthy merchant swelled 
until I quite feared { him. An 


9 
I 


ind swelled with indignation 
l yet, do you know, I think, 


Ford was right. 
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Or kingship, lost three thousand years, 
One stibject may remain: 
A wasp, that in the coffin slid, 
Onee when the burial flowers were hid, 
When subjects shut the heavy lid, 
And simulated pain 
In mere nary wailing rose, 
Around the monarch’s stark repose. 
Now, after ceaseless ebb and flow 
Of so long years, of tilth and grain ; 
Of such a many memoried past, 
We see the wasp again. 
Stingless, as now all evil deeds 
Of him who lived and sinned, we know: 
And yet the flowers retain their hue, 
As when they drank their last of dew ; 
As when the long dead fingers laid 
Them there, where nought of kingship stayed. 
Who knows ? of good, some tiny seed, 
Some royal courtesy, help at need, 
May bloom, tho’ dust to dust succeed, 
All else of kingship cold indeed. 

J. J. BRITTON. 
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THE KING’S RED DEER 


CERVUS ELAPHUS, the red deer, has sadly declined from the high 
position it once occupied in Great Britain. Time was when the 
stag’s “ beamed frontlet ” was almost too conspicuous among the 
common objects of this country, and through the best part of the 
year occupied much of the thoughts of clowns as well as gentle- 
men. Not that they regarded the great beast in the same light 

by any means. ‘To a farmer in the Middle Ages stags were an 
unmitigated nuisance. The choicest valleys had been afforested 
for their convenience ; and not content with their wide-branching 
privileges as by law established, the antlered thieves were perpetu- 
ally taking toll—about five-sixths— of the crops of neighbouring 
farms. These gluttonous proceedings were not, however, viewed 
by the one-eyed common law of the di Ly as any excuse for measures 
of retaliation on the part of the rustic, or agricultural hind; for 
the hind, as everybody knows, is an inferior animal to the royal 
stag. From the days of the portly monarch—his gracious Majesty 
King William I. —who, in the quaint words of the old c ‘hronicler, 

“ loved the tall game as if he had been their father,” and amused 
his leisure hours by shooting them out of pure paternal affection, 
to the time when, in equally quaint words, Samuel Pepys recorded 
a summary execution for deer stealing, the red deer had been 
fenced about with Draconian legislation, growing more Draconic 
every year. It was considered by Act of Parliament a greater 
offence, at one time, to kill a deer than to slay a man, though 
both offences were graduated in iniquity according to the social 
status of the slayer and the human victim, and also according to 
the number of prongs upon the murdered stag’s antlers. Severe 
laws, it is generally supposed, defeat their object; but it has not 
been recorded that deer-slaying ever became a popular pastime 
among the agricultural communities, because the laws against the 
practice were too stringent. It is true that popular sympathy 
always went with Clym o’ the Clough, William of Cloudesley, and 
bold Robin Hood, in their expeditions into the green-wood to 
“harry the king’s red deer ;” but sympathy was the limit. To 
accompany the bold robbers in person was more than a farmer’s 
life was worth, and farmers have always attached a certain im- 
portance to their own lives. Detection in the act of slaughtering 
one of these sacred beasts placed the offender outside the pale of 
the law altogether. Even the consolations of religion were 
scarcely considered admissible, having regard to the enormity of 
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the crime. Thus it often happened that the sympathetic farmers 
themselves became the agents—-and to do them justice they 
generally obeyed such orders briskly enough—in providing a 
hempen rope and hanging the caitiff by the heels without furthe: 
delay, for daring to do the deeds for which—so far as rusti 
ballads went—they expressed such unlimited admiration. Human 
nature was human nature even in ~ Middle Ages, and sympathy 
has always been the shallowest of human qualities. ‘“‘ Beauty is 
only skin deep,” but sympathy ° nowhere in comparison with a 
whole skin. 

The natural result of artificial encouragement of one species of 
animal—the stag—to the detriment of another species of animal 
the farmer—resulted in the multiplication of the former until 
hecame what the ridiculous rabbit now is in New Zealand—an 
intolerable plague. Unfortunately, too, there did not exist thos 
excellent preserved meat companies, to “ preserve” the red dee! 
in tins for consumption by the middle classes of over-populated 
countries. In the Middle Ages there were no middle classes; and 
this unfortunate fact, combined with the opposition of “the 
authorities,” who preferred to preserve their own deer in thei 
own way, and the general lack of commercial enterprise in those 
benighted times, prevented the establishment of the industry. 
The discontent against the game-laws, therefore, occasionall 
culminated in ephemeral rebellions; but organised opposition 
there was none. “Constitutional agitation” was an unknown art, 
andthe tactics of the Farmers’ Alliance undreamt of. This is only 
another instance of Darwin’s struggle for existence. When the 
game laws were strong and oppressive, the farmers succumbed, 
only at rare intervals giving spasmodic evidence of vitality; 
whereas now that the game laws are comparatively weak and 
equitable, the * aang grow more valiant and aggressive year by 
year. The weakest goes meekly to the wall; and it is only too 
probable that the Hares and Rabbits Bill may only prove the 
precursor of the Pheasant and Partridge Bill, and the Grouse, 
Blackeock, and Snipe Appropriation to the T Tenant Bill. 

Times have indeed changed. The king’s red deer have found 
themselves, in spite of a wilderness of protective statutes, no more 
able than any other creature clad in fur or feathers to withstand 
the Briareus of encroac hing humanity. The sacred beast is fast 
passing, as far os England is concerne .d, into the canonized society 
of the Extinct—the Upper House of Nature’s representatives— 
whither animals are promoted one by one, when they have become 
too obsolete, or too conspicuous to jostle with the multitude upon 
the surface of the earth. As fossilized remains they seek retire- 
ment in oolite and sandstone, and when the proverbial New 

Zealander shall come to dig and poke about among the ruined 
cities of what once was England, he will doubtless discover, and 
catalogue with glee, the antlered skeletons of “a large species 
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688 THE KING’S RED DEER. 
of deer, apparently indigenous to Britain so late as the nineteentl» 
century.” Ina state of nature they exist no longer in the south 
of England, for the “ wild red deer of Exmoor,” though numerous 
enough, bear their title rather from courtesy than fact. The 
central Grampians, on the vast Athol estates, where the naked 
ridge of Miniguy frowns upon the glen of Athol on the south and 
Badenach on “the nurth, will soon be their solitary British home. 
There, against the anbroker n sky-line, above the mountain tracks, 
still appear at times the long line of stately forms and branching 
entlers, with one grand old stag sti idles in all the pride of 
magnificent maturity, outlined against the dark grey sky—the 
monarch of the glen; but his kingdom is circumscribed, and the 
days of his dynasty are numbered. Once they could have been 
counted by scores in almost eve ry ol; ade of eve ry wood throughout 
the United Kingdom, and as the srey of an autumn twilight 
deepened into night, there were few rustic villages where the leng- 
drawn challenge of the rival stags—* rising a sixth by a slur,” as 
a musical naturalist has defined it-——could not have been heard 
close at hand. The New Forest was then their home par excel- 
lence; and in Wolmer they were numerous enough. Even so late 
as Queen Anne’s days we are told that as Her Majesty was 
journeying on the Portsmouth Road, “ she came out. of the great 
road at Lippock”—now Liphook—* which is just by, and, reposing 
herself on a bank smoothed for that purpose, saw with great com- 


placency and satisfaction a herd of five hundred head of red deer 


driven along the vale before her.” In 1750, however, owing to 
constant complaints and constant poaching, they were forcibly 
removed to Windsor by the Royal keepers, who rode each animal 


down singly; for although the stag has always been accepted as the 
type of fle etness, a good rider well mounted has never much diffic ulty 
in overtaking a deer in the open. The enormous strength of the 
great beasts “when captured is the real difficulty. The Wolmer 
stags, however, were all taken, and in the following winter, as 
Gilbert White narrates, the pursuit of the hinds gave so much 
sport and so much difficulty as to furnish the country folk with 
matter of conversation for the next thirty years. The descendants 
of these same deer may still be seen in the Great Park, as nearly 
wild as may be, and a source of untold terror to pedestrians, who 
read upon the trees in October; that the stags are dangerous and 
must not be approached by the publie. 

About the same month the red deer becomes an object of interest 
also to quite another class of persons. On Exmoor the “ tufters ” 
are set to work among the “ wild” red deer; and all round Windsor, 
from Ascot Heath to Wraysbury, the fields are periodically filled 
with equestrian crowds of noble sportsmen, “for whose con- 
venience a train leaves Paddington Terminus for Slough or 
Windsor” on the morning of each meet, and of loca! horsemen 
who prefer the comparative éclat of riding with the Queen’s stag 
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THE KING’S RED DEER. 689 
hounds to the more modest, though more robust, cross-country 
work with ordinary packs in pursuit of a “common” o) 
‘‘oarden” fox. The stag hounds hunt the same district but 
; not the same game as the Kton ( ollege beagles, though the latter 

with their muddy troops of whooping schoolboys, monopolize the 
enthusiasm of the country folk. Every farm and village furnishes 
. its quota of volunteers who sally forth to run after the diminutiv: 

pack, and by the time poor puss is killed, whenever that consumma- 
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tion is arrived at, half the population of the neighbourhood seem 
to be panting round her remains. The hunting of the stag, how- 
ever, is regarded in a colder light, and the ploughman hardly 
raises his eyes from his furrow as the deer trots across his field 
r along the high road, keeping a keen look out for “ easy-going ” 
eround and open gates, for which no doubt the field are subse- 
i quently grateful. Sometimes, indeed, the quarry is roused t 
: sudden exertion by the assault of some roadside cur, or misguided 
t rustic; but, as a general rule, he takes things easily enough, 
i knowing, perhaps, that when the day’s sport is over he will rid 
i home again in a cart. 
In ancient days, however, the deer was hunted on quite different 
: lines, and “forestry ” was one of the exact sciences. Like othe: 
; sciences, too, it was surrounded and “ explained ” by an infinity of 
, unintelligible terms, the knowledge and proper application of 
} which constituted no small part of a gentleman’s education. The 
; sport nevertheless savoured more of the butchery of a slaughte: 
house than would suit modern tastes. The re was danger, of course, 
but only on those rare occasions when a giant stag, wounded t 
the death, turned upon his enemies with a rage befitting h 
| antlered strength; or when, as in the case of the Red King, a 
promiscuous arrow found its billet, through accident or design, in 
§ fellow sportsman’s person. At times, too, as at Chevy Chase, 
H deer hunt became a battle field, or the sportsmen found themselves 


lace to face with a band of desperate outlaws, and the bows brought 
out for pleasure had to be plied for murder. But the slaughte: 
of the deer was in those days a necessity, and the shortest way 0 
filling the baronial larder. Venison was little more than 

substitute, and not always an acceptable one, for mutton. It is 
perhaps one of the most fortunate incidents of the principle of 
supply and demand, that what is common is on that account under- 








j valued, while rare commodities are enjoyed, not so much for thei 

i intrinsic merits as for the price they cost. So with venison ; when 
4 it was the ordinary fo d of every day, when each humble farmer’s 
. table could be garnished on occasion with the fat haunch or 
| smoking pasty, no fo <a was more despised. ‘ Venison,” says an 
j ancient “write r, “is a strong and great-grained meat next unto a 


horse,” and Burton opined that “all venison begets bad blood ; 
while Pepys abused Sir William Hickes because “che did give us 
the meanest dinners (of shoulder and umbles of venison, which | 
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THE KING’S RED DEER. 
takes away from the keeper of the forest) and a few pigeons, and 
all in the meanest manner that ever I did see tothe basest degree.” 
With so many expletives there can remain little doubt as to 
Pepys’s genuine opinion of venison as food for a gentleman ; and, 
as a rule, the natives of all countries where deer’s flesh is easily 
obtained, regard it merely in the light of a last resource against 
starvation. Civilization, however, and the gradual extermination 
of the Royal game has given to venison a fictitious reputation and 
gastronomic \ value. It is true that in a fresh condition it is 
inferior to mutton, and can only be decently digest ae when it has 
arrived ata stage of decomposition, that in the case of flesh of shee p 
or cow would be stigmatized by indignant guests as nothing short 
of putrid. Still, with all this, venison now holds a place in the 
estimation of esurient mankind, to which on its merits it is clearly 
not entitled. In 1664, when “my lords of Castlehaven and 
Arran they two alone did run down and kill a stoute bucke in St. 
James's Parke,” venison was, in Pepys’s estimation, “‘a mean 
dinner to the basest degree,” while white bread was a luxury 
reserved for the tables of the rich. Now, however, when “ my 
lords of Castlehaven and Arran,” or anybody else, would have some 
difficulty in finding a stout buck in St. James’s Park, venison is a 
sumptuous dish for aldermen ; while the beggar in the street gives 
white bread to his dog. It is not that the comestibles have 
changed in character; for it wants but rarity “to raise the price 
of hogs.” 

E. 


KAY ROBINSON, 























































.\ NOMINAL RENT: 


OR, WHAT LA RENCE CONGREVE PAID FOR HIS WIFE, 
et 
Ir must be five years, though it seems but yesterday, since Fra 
Chebsey came into 1 billiard-room, at the Junior Arcadian, bef 
dinner one evening, with a face that showed him bursting wit 


news. Iwas playing a fifty up. A break of seven had broug 
me to forty-eight, and there was an easy two on the table, when 
unburdened himself thus. 

“Have you fellows heard that Lorry Congreve has come to grie! 
He dropped more than he can pay over the City and Suburban |: 
week, and has bolt: 

[ missed, and put my own ball into the pocket, with a naugh 
little word; for Congreve, of the K. D. G.; now home from Ind 
with a year’s furlough, was a close chum of mine, he had been my fa 
at school, and, of late, usually looked me up at the Temple once 
week. He had not been near for a fortnight, so that this chatter 
words confirmed my own fears. 

‘“‘He may have dropped a good deal,” said I, grimly, as I lock 
up my cue, * but Congreve is not the man to lose more than 
can pay—nor to bolt either.” And with this ungracious answe 
left the club and made my way as fast as I could to my friend 
rooms in King Street. Lorry was at home, his feet upon tl 
mantelpiece, and the ends of numerous cigars on the table besid 
him; some empty soda bottles, too, and the sherry; but, than 
heaven, no brandy. A glance at his face, though he tried to 
ceive me as usual, told me that some portion of the tale was tr 
enough. 

“ How much is it,old man?” I asked, propping my should 
against the fire-place, and looking down at him as I lighted t 
proffered weed. 

“ All,” was his laconic answer. 

“Any more,” said I, stooping, to pick up the match I ha 
dropped. 3 

“ No,” he said, moodily, “I believe not; but I must sell out, an: 
go to the—dogs.” 

“Not so fast. Let me look into it, will you, old man, and w 
may put a better face upon it. There is nothing like a lawyer 
head for managing any one’s business but his own, you know 
But first come and have the house-dinner with me at the Junio. 
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A NOMINAL RENT. 


They are saying there that you have bolted.” 1 knew that that 
would fetch him. Above all I was anxious to get rid of a certain 
beaten look on his face, and trusted to a good dinner to put him 
better heart. It is a friend that seldom fails one, and he was 
tolerably cheerful by the time we were back in his room facing his 
difficulties. He certainly had come to grief with all the thorough- 
ness that marked Congreve in whatever he took upon himself 1 
do. The City and Sub, which should have saved him, had been the 
coup de grace. I made up my mind to one thing; that to send 
him back to India with straitened means, or rather to live upon 
his pay, would be to hurry him in the direction he had indi- 
cated, and therefore I did not oppose his plan of selling out, 
though I fancied he could clear himself of debt without that. 
He owned a little place in Gloucestershire, a couple of hundred 
acres, or so, which, at this time, happened to be unlet. Congreve 
had country tastes, and the place was capable of improvement. | 
advised him to settle there, if it could be ke pt, and try his hand 
at practical farming. This we settled before we parted that evening. 

After a little clever financing, for which I took immense credit 
to myself, things turned out as I hoped. The storm blew over, 
and left Lawrence Congreve, Esquire, late of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and King Street, St. James’s, transformed into the laird 
of Bockleton, with a pony and a hunter, and as tiny and pleasant 
a bachelor ménage as could be conceived. It was good land, and he 
was confident, when, for the first time, I occupied his spare bed- 
room,that he would make his fortune out of his two hundred acres. 

Bockleton lay on the uplands, not far from the Severn. It was 
a compact little farm, with one drawback, that in the centre of 1 
and entirely encircled by it lay some fields belonging to the Broc le. - 
hurst Park estate. “very one, who knows anything of Gloucester- 
shire, knows Brocklehurst Park, the seat of Sir William 
Brocklehurst, Bart.; its glass, its ferneries, its fishponds, and its 
fountains are the pride of that division of the county, and the 
pride of the whole county could hardly equal the owner’s pride in 
them. The mansion was hardly a quarter of a mile from Congreve’s 
unpretentious little place ,and Sir William was ve ry anxious to add 
the latter to his possessions. His offers were such that, had I not 
thought the magic of property, with a tradition or two (the Con- 
ereves had long possessed Bockleton ), would be Lorry’s salvation, | 
should have advised him to accept them. As it was, when he was 
settled there, Sir William was obliged to confess that he must 
give up all hope of getting this Naboth’s vine yard at present. 

“‘T think,” said I, one evening, when we had been talki ing this 
over 
the country—“ I think you should offer to buy those fields in the 
centre of your land. His right of way to them must be a 
nuisance.” 

‘He would not sell them,” said Lorry; “ that’s where he gets his 











the Gloucestershire Assizes had brought me into that part of 
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water. The spring that supplies the little brook, which rm 
through the Park, and that fills the pipes to the house, is in th: 
plot of land. Weare so far above the river, there is no oth 
water for miles. It is not long since the water course was divert: 
towards the Park, and Sir William pays a pound a year as a nomin: 
rent for it, and another sovereign for license to carry the pip 
through my land.” 


. 
| 


“ Pheugh!” I whistled; ‘ Thenit is not much good his keepin 
possession of the spring itself!” 
“ Well, no, I suppose not,” Congreve admitted ; “ but he thin! 


he might get some pull by it, he hardly knows how, and I’m su 
| don’t.” 
“The pull is all our side, since I suppose you have a right 


the water? Of course. Have you this agreement in black a1 
white ?” 

[ must explain, though I need not enter into details, that th 
was a kind of partnership between Lorry and myself in this far 
ing speculation; some of the capital came out of the red bag 
this time beginning to swell. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “I’ve got it under seal; my old ag: 
arranged the affair while I was in India.” 

And there, for that time, the matter dropped, and I thought 
more about it. Congreve proved a capital agriculturist, and, m« 
singular still, a man of economy; but then he did everythi 
racing or farming, with equal thoroughness. It really seem 
as if not only would he make his own fortune (he was renti 
a couple of hund acres adjoining his own by this time) 
mine also. 

Well, I had an inkling of it before, but it was, let me see, 
Kegent Street, last May, a year, that I made it a certainty. 1 
my great surprise, | came face to face with Congreve, looking 
like the London dandy he used to be, that I began to think o 
rural speculation a dream. He was escorting two ladies, a1 
hardly stopped to tell me that he would look me up in the ev 
ing. He kept his word, and found me ina thoroughly grum) 
humour. 

“Visits to London are not in our agreement, Lorry,” 1 co 
plained; “if you are going to fall into your old ways, and spe 
vour life in lounging up and down Bond Street, the sooner | 


out of the Bockleton business the better.” 
“ Pooh!” cried he (he was in the highest of spirits, which alo. 


was annoying), “ you need not fear I shall fall back into the « 
life. In faet, Jack, 1 am thinking of making another chang 
and I can’t afford to lose my old partner, rusty old file as he 
just because I am going to bring a fresh one into the firm.” 

*“* A fresh partner ! ” 

“Yes, old man, a fresh partner; in fact, 1 am thinking 
getting married.” 
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I was not surprised, but pleased, for the more settled Lorry 
became the safer was my investment ; and, besides, I liked him. 
All I said, however, was, “ Is it Gertrude Brocklehurst ? ” 

** You have guessed it.’ 

“Umph! Well, I congratulate you, I suppose. That will do. 
That was the young woman with you to-day, I think.” 

“Yes; she is staying with her aunt, whom I used to know.” 

“And what does the great magnate of Brocklehurst Park say 
to it?” 

* Well,” answered Lorry, his face falling slightly, “the truth is, 
I have not asked Sir William yet.” 

Remembering what I had seen of the pompous, purse-proud, old 
gentleman on my visits to Bockleton, it struck me that Lorry, 
who was in love to such an extent that all things seemed possible, 
would not find them turn out so smoothly as he expected. But 
I kept this to myself; the vision of the pale, sweet face | had seen 
by his side, its grey eyes looking up so trustfully to his, prevented 
me uttering any evil prognostications. 

As if by chance, I met the pair and their chaperone next day, 
and was introduced to my future partner. She was as pretty as | 
had judged, and I left them almost in love myself and devoted to 
their cause. It struck me that she had a will of her own, and 
that, if Sir William was for playing the cruel parent, the part 
would be a difficult one to play with success. 

A week later, however, Lorry turned up in my rooms in a state 
of the profoundest melancholy . Of course it wasas I had expected ; 
Sir William did not fancy an alliance between Brocklehurst Park 
and plain Bockleton, and had intimated the same in a character- 
istic manner. 

“ He’s done everything but horse-whip panes — my friend, 
upsetting the cigar-box in hisrage. ‘Talked of dishonourable 
conduct and stealing away his daughter’s affection, asked after my 
means, and pointed to Bockleton, as if it were a dust heap, 
inquired if I could keep her in the luxury to which she had been 
‘accustomed, and showed me his filthy fishponds, as if they could 
make Gerty happy. And he has locked her up, Jack, or, at least, 
won’t let the poor darling go out of the garden gate.” 

“Umph!” said I, * take some whisky. The soda is by you.’ 

** You are a perfect brute !” cried Lorry, rejecting this consola- 
tion, for the moment; “ you have no thought, but for whisky and 
weeds.” 

** Yes, I have, Master Lorry; and one is that my partner should 
not be a love-sick swain. You must persuade the old gentle- 
man.” 

‘“‘Persuade him! he’s more obstinate than a mule.” 

*“ And even mules—and donkeys too, I perceive—must drink. 
Come,” I added, after watching him mix, “ will you put yourself 
in my hands, if I promise a good chance of success ?” 
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that document to me- 
66 Perfectly so. 


sir?” 


fecteed he did it acting under my advice, 


somewhat against his own inclinations.” 

“And who the deuce are you?” the baronet spluttered 
poured upon me a storm of choice abuse, which, from experienc 
all kinds of vituperation in courts of justice, I underwent with 


moved suavity. 
“Do you suppose,” 
extortion ? ” 


1e said, at 


last, “that I shall submit to 1 


“ That isa matter for your decision, my good sir; I may, perhay 


assist your deliberation by telling you frankly that an engineer hi 
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ment from any other source would cost at least eight thousand 
pounds; while, to keep up your system of fishponds and fountains 
would cost another five thousand. You know, Sir William,” ] 
added, waggishly, “ you use a great deal of water; you do, indeed.” 

“W hither can you divert the water, sir?” he asked, quavering 
with rage. 

“We have thought of that. We shall send it through Lord 
(zisborne’s land, where it ran before, and the overflow goes now. 
You are the best judge whether his lordship will accommodate 
you more readily.” Lord Gisborne and the Brocklehursts were the 
bitterest foes in the county. I knew that his lordship would 
gladly see his neighbour die of thirst before he would cool his 
tongue. “ But I think, Sir William,” I added, * that Mr. Con- 
greve, in a private letter, proposed a third alternative.” 

The baronet made me no answer; his rage would not let him. 
He beckoned furiously to the groom, clambered as quickly as he 
could upon the luckless cob, and with what seemed a shake of 
the fist at me, cantered recklessly down the lane. 

He did not renew the attack, but various emissaries of his 
commenced to skirmish round us. First his lawyer threatened us 
with all manner of indefinite proceedings and vague actions; but 
when I politely forwarded a copy of a counsel’s opinion (not my 
own), which left no ground under his feet, he fell back, and joine d 
the reserves. Then various underlings from the Park, from the 
bailiff of the home-farm to the head gardener, came to see 
whether we were really determined to carry the measure to 
extremities. Our only answer was an expression of curiosity, 1 
which they felt themselves bound to join, as to the nature of ine. 
well—stench which would arise from the famous fs shponds, when 
the supply of fresh water began to fail. We solemnly warned 
them that epidemics of the most dangerous character would be 
caused, and, perhaps, a plague of frogs. They went back to the 
Park not a whit comforted, and, I have no doubt, communicated 
our unpleasant prognostics to the rest of the household. I stayed 

. few days, and mightily Lorry and I laughed over the trouble 
our pigmy of a place was causing its imposing neighbour. After 
I left Bockleton, I heard that Sir William had brought from 
(iloucester a troop of engineers, with boring machines, pumps, and 
engines, and, I confess, I trembled, for though years ago 1 knew 
that the attempt had failed, yet it was not impossibie that, with 
modern appliances, they might reach water. But they failed, and 
I knew that we had triumphed. 

Still the three months were rapidly passing, and Congreve 
separated from his mistress, was exceedingly heavy upon my hands 
always suggesting some failure or othe r, or he would come 
suddenly up to town merely to communicate his fears of the 
young lady giving way, and es him, when the game, as 
be called it, would be over. Not quite, I showed him; a profitable 
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A WORD MORE ON VEGETARIANIS)\ 


* ALL analogy and comparative anatomy show distinctly that 
the human teeth, stomach, intestines, gastric juices, &c., are con- 
structed with a view to the digestion of flesh, and not of vegetables 
only.” Such is the crushing blow whic h Mr. Power inflicts on my 
“Plea for Vegetarianism,” at the very commencement of his 
‘“‘answer.” One would have thought that this treme ndous scientific 

fact would at once, like Dr. Johnson’s “and there’s an end on’t,’ 

put a stop to all further discussion ; yet, as Mr. Power himself seems 
to anticipate, it somehow fails to carry conviction to the unscientific 
vegetarian’s mind. In brief, my answer to Mr. Power’s first argu- 
ment is simply a denial 27 toto. He is utterly mistaken in the 
assertion he so rashly and confidently makes, and if he will 
examine his authorities more carefully, he will discover that the 
analogy and comparative anatomy to which he appeals establish 
beyond any doubt the frugiv Orous, not carnivorous, origin of man. 

“The natural food of man,” says .Cuvier, “ judging from his 
structure, appears to consist principally of the fruits, roots, and 
other succulent parts of vegetables.” This opinion is corroborated 
by that of Linneus, M. Gassendi, Ray, Professor Owen, Professor 
Lawrence, and a host of other authorities; but, even without any 
such scientific testimony, the fact that the apes, who are nearest 
akin to us in the animal world, are frugivorous, is, as I said in my 
former “ Plea for Vegetarianism,” a somewhat strong indication 
that flesh is not the natural food of mankind. Now whether the 
vegetarian diet of “roots, fruits and farinacea,” or that of the 
orthodox flesh-eater, be more in harmony with the primitive 
frugivorous diet, is a point which I shall be quite content to leave 
for Mr. Power’s own consideration. Those who care to study the 
physiological aspect of the question from the vegetarian stand- 
point should read Mrs. Kingsford’s Perfect Way in Diet, pp. 
1-17, where the opinion of many scientific authorities is quoted 
or referred to. 

Mr. Power next quits the serene heights of scientific discussion, 
and deals with the question from what he himself calls “ the point 
of view of an unscientific meat-eater.” And, whatever may be 
thought of the claim of his first argument to be scientific, there 

can be no possible doubt as to the very wnscientific nature of the 
second. It is as follows: Mr. Power finds a complete justification 
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sufficient demand, and vegetable leather, &c., will be forthcoming 
in a sufficient supply. 

Secondly, as regards the “ esthetic” point of view, Mr. Power 
argues that though a slaughter-house is not a pleasant subject for 
contemplation, it is no worse than flax works, or manured fields, 
or other such unsavoury localities. I readily admit that there 
is much dirty work which has to be done in the world, but surely 
its justification lies in the simple fact that it is necessary ; whereas 
my condemnation of slaughter-houses was based upon the assertion 
that they are not necessary. The only real degradation in work 
seems to me to be in doing work which need not be done-at all, and 
the slaughtering of cattle must certainly belong to this class of 
labour, if, as I argued in the “ Plea for Vegetarianism,” it is a 
fact that a fleshless diet is physically possible and even ad- 
vantageous. 

On this physical aspect of the question Mr. Power is silent : 
perhaps we are to consider his argument from “analogy and 
comparative anatomy ” so exhaustive of the subject as to render 
further reasoning superfluous. Even in that case it _ be 
difficult for Mr. Power to account for the existence of many 
vegetarians in full vigour of body and mind, and appare ntly by 
no means hampered “by the carnivorous structure of their teeth 
and intestines! | 

Mr. Power draws much consolation from the fact that the 
animals themselves enjoy the utmost amount of happiness of 
which they are capable, because it is for the interest of the meat 
producer to keep them healthy. I reply: first, that it is a 
notorious fact that a great proportion of the meat sold in our 
markets is in an unwholesome condition; secondiy, that this 
reference to the “ happiness ” of the animals themselves is a 
mere fallacy, by which flesh-eaters attempt to escape the re- 
sponsibility of their own actions. By a somewhat similar 
argument it was lately stated in the House of Commons that 
it is a kindness to pigeons to breed them for shooting purposes, 
because they thus enjoy a happy life and die a speedy death ! 
The animals which are bred and reared under such pious and 
humane conditions must truly feel very grateful to their unselfish 
masters. TZimeo Danaos et dona ferentes would, I think, be 
their sentiment, if they were gifted with the power of speech. 

Finally, Mr. Power administers a little parting advice to 
vegetarians in general ; viz., that instead of engaging in a crusade 
against the whole system of flesh-eating, they should direct their 
efforts towards reforming the methods of slaughter. This how- 
ever, is more incumbent on Mr. Power and his fellow flesh-eaters 
than on those who are not responsible for any slaughter at all. 
“‘ Humane slaughtering ” is, to my mind, a contradiction in terms 
in a case where no slaughtering is necessary; one might as 
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THE PARIS SALON. 


THIS is the centenary year of the Salton in Paris; or rather, to 
speak more correctly, this year, 1883, is the hundredth time 
that pictures have been publicly sulstbite d in the French capital. 
Such exhibitions were first held by the French “ Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture,” rggeeigg y in the beginning of 1648, 
and which ejected about the year 1681 some of its members, for 
no other reasons than because ee were Protestants. ‘The first 
exhibition was begun in 1667 and the four vensectiing ones were 
biennially ; then from 1681 until 1727 only seven exhibitions 
took place ; then none were held during the ten years following ; 
again, they were renewed almost annu: lly until 1743; and, finally, 
were held nearly always regularly and biennially until 1848. 
From the latter year until the present time such public exhi- 
bitions have taken place annually—with a few rare exceptions. 
At its starting the Salon was held in the Palais Royal; then, 
from 1699 till 1849. in the Louvre; and, since 1855, in the 
* Palais de l’Industrie,” in the Champs-Elysées. Everyone was 
admitted free of cost to the Paris exhibition of pictures until 
the year 1849, when one frane was charged on the Thursday of 
every week; three years later five francs had to be paid fer 
admission on each Monday. At prneen the price of entrance 
is not all uniform. Every morning the fee from eight o’clock up 
till twelve is two francs, and after that time only one frane; on 
Sundays admission is gratuitous, except from eight until ten in 
the morning, when one frane has to be paid ; whilst on the 
opening day ak every Friday the fashionable world and the 
would-be fashionable world will have to disburse five franes as 
an entrance fee. The organisation of the jury to admit the 
pictures has much varied at different times, but now the artists 
themselves choose annually the jury by ballot. 

The day before the official opening of the Salon is technically 
alled “ varnishing day,” and is supposed to be solely for the use 
of the artists and their friends; so, to keep up appearances, not 
a few men in white blouses roll up and down the rooms immense 
scaffoldings on wheels, and splutter forth unearthly and mysterious 
sounds at irregular intervals. But, in reality, the thirty large 
halls are filled from nine in the morning until six in the 
evening with crowds of well-dressed gentlemen and ladies, who 
come to be admired themselves as well as to admire the five 
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thousand works of art exhibited in the Salon; whilst if we obser 
some gentleman more carefully dressed than usual, we ma 
almost say with a certrinty that he is some rising young Frenc 
artist, for the traditional rapin of former times, with his lon 
hair and his fantastic head-gear, has long since disappeared. 

In all exhibitions of the fine arts examples of grand art rare 
deck the walls, but the ordinary level of mediocrity is distinct] 
lower in this year’s Salon that it has been in former years; an 
though now and then there may be found works of great excellen: 
betraying careful study and technical skill, the general impressi 
which is produced on the spectator is one of disappointment 
The most eminent masters of the French school are conspi 
uous by their absence, or contribute inferior specimens of tl 
art. That school which only ten or twelve years ago w 
flourishing so luxuriantly and splendidly, appears now to 
rapidly decaying. ‘The walls are almost wholly decked wit 
vulgar and gaudy representations of -fantastic objects whi 
resemble nothing of what is “in heaven above, or that is in 
earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth,” whi 
many daubs besmeared with glaring pigments dazzle the e 
and betray a want of knowledge of the first principles of art, 
disdain, or a complete ignorance of the most ordinary laws 
nature and truth, and a neglect of technicality and of 
chromatic canons, not counterbalanced by an audacious display 
chic, and by crude attempts at portraying models taken m« 
likely from the bar of some inferior brasserie or from the mar] 
slabs of the Morgue. 

Originality is al wholly absent. Such artists as Henne 
Bonnat, Cabanel and Bouguereau—-and I quote merely 1 
most eminent—continue year after year to send to the Sal 
the self-same pictures, slightly modified. The first, who | 
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IAS 


great reputation as a limner of the nude—not quite deserved 
exposes at one time a female crouching on her stomach, and t] 
next the same figure lying on her back; sometimes he favou 


us with the delineation of a ghastly looking model of a_ bo 
stretched on the ground at full length, and then again a simi 
boy placed perpendicularly on his feet. No matter what 
picture is called, whether “ A Magdalen,” “A Woman Reading. 
a “ Barra,” or “ A Youth,” it is always the same model, delineat 
with ingenious monotony. M. Bonnat is the portrait painter px 
excellence of fashionable French society, and of all the celebrat: 
men and women of Paris. But he gives us almost always thi 


self-same attitudes, hardly varies his flesh tints and his back- 
grounds, and though possessing great technical skill shows a la 
of inventive genius. The portraits of M. Cabanel please eve: 
year by the same high state of finish, glazed appearance, an 
gentle smile; whilst M. Bouguereau, with a constancy simpl: 
heartrending, delineates each Salon almost the same nude figures, 
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and children, with nearly the same draperies, only slightly varying 
in colour. However much the French may be accused of in- 
constancy, that accusation cannot be brough t against their 
artists. 

Battle scenes are to be found in plenty, though the two most 
celebrated painters of such scenes, MM. Detaille and De Neuville, 
have not this year sent any canvases. The old taste for 
glory arfd conquest, for which France has spilt during many 
centuries her best heart’s blood, for which she has sacrificed 
hecatombs of her noblest and bravest children, through which 
she has allowed herself to become but too often a prey and a tool 
of a few intelligent military or political adventurers, seems still 
to be burning in the hearts of all but a few thinkers. Hence crowds 
of spectators are attracted by the re presenti itions of military tinsel, 
showy gewgaws, battlements in ruins, and gory corpses, but also, 
it must~be admitted, by that innate and intuitive sympathy 
which every human being feels for bravery, endurance and 
contempt of danger. Among the best of such battle scenes may 
be ranked M. Armand- -Dumaresq’s “ Battle of Bapaume; the 

taking of Biefvillers,” a picturesque representation of a noble feat 
of arms. The village is in flames; in the centre, almost in the 

foreground, General Faidherbe, full of anxiety, is waiting for the 
arrival of the brigade Pittié, of which the colonel is saluting his 
superior officer with his sword. To the right some badly wounded 
soldiers are lying on the ground, groaning in agony. The whole 
canvas is well drawn, but might have been improved by some more 
brightness of il lumination ; moreover, it seems not to represent a 
homogeneous whole, and to be made up of several well-arranged 
groups. Amongst various other battle scenes which deck—we 
better not Say adorn—the walls of the Salon, many spectators 
step before M. J. J. Weert’s “ Death of Joseph Barra,” a youthful 
enthusiastic soldier, who, during the first republic, though scarcely 
thirteen years old, was cut down by infuriated Royalist peasants for 
his energetically shouting * Vive la Ré ‘publique,’ ’ instead of “ Vive 


le Roi.” The artist has shown a certain amount of patriotism in 
the choice of his subject, but only a limited knowledge of 
drawing and a crude idea of colour. Another canvas which 


draws the attention of those who admire coarse gaudy colouring 
and theatrical attitudes is M. G. Moreau de Tours’ “ Carnot at 
the Battle of Wattignies.” Carnot, with eyeballs starting out of 
their sockets, and with a frenzied countenance, is leading on the 
republican troops against the Austrians in an attitude, as if he were 
directing a sort of English country-dance. In order to play the 
general the more effectiv ely, he has stuck his broad-brimmed hat 
on hiss word, which he is holding up with one hand, whilst with 
the other he is grasping the scabbard. It is worthy of notice 
that nearly all the battle-scenes or delineations of historical 
events represent incidents of the first revolution as well as of 
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the Franco-German war, and that not a single canvas has 
exhibited illustrating a scene of the battles of the second em 
Still-life paintings are plentiful, and seem to show in 1 
authors a lamentable want of technical skill and a predisposi 
to group togethe objects strongly contrasting in colour. (1 
the best, a splendid study of fruit, is Madame Annie Ay 
“Corner of a Table”: some peeled and unpeeled oranges 
lying on a rather rumpled table-cloth, in front of a large deca 
Hanked by a half-open old Derby soup-tureen, and by a big ¢ 
basin, partly filled with hazel-nuts; in the centre, a nosega 
wall-flowers in an English jug relieves the monotony of fruit 
glass, whilst on the left are limned a silver sugar-pot, a cov 


glass dish, and an enormous transparent cup filled with lei 
the finish of this picture is exquisite, and its execution is 
fully and powerfully handled. 

Some patriotic pictures, being of special interest, ma 


selected for notice. M. Brenner, himself an Alsatian, has lin 
with great refinement and artistic skill, a very touchin,s p 
of a pretty young woman, dressed in the Alsatian costume, wea 
on her head the cap peculiar to that province, and stan 
with clasped hands gazing wistfully at the future. On the 


ground is blazing in letters of gold, “A la France-Tou) 
there is a large number of canvases in the Salon treatin 
Alsatian or Lorraine subjects, and betraying far more patrio 


than knowledge of drawing or acquaintance with the ordi 
principles of art. An example of this may be found in M. A 
Bettanier’s “In Lorraine,” where a young man, with a head 
by sorrow, is seated near the accoutrements, coat and s 
helmet of a German soldier, railing at fate which comp 
to serve a country which he hates, whilst his aged fath 
large chair propped up by pillows, is betraying on his count: 
the emotions which animate him. The drawing of this « 
is far from perfect, and its colour is leaden and dull. 

The temptation for French artists to depict classical o 
gorical subjects is very great, for it gives them free se 
portray the nude they love so well, and to show their know 
of drawing and skill in colour, if they possess any. Besides 
there exists in Paris a comprataively large class of w 
connoisseurs of all nations who have a decided predilection for 
subjects, and purses long enough to gratify it. There is, ther 
a ready sale for pictures of the nude in France, perhaps 1 
larger than in any other country. Moreover, for many, 
centuries, up till 1830, the minds of the French as a people 
moulded wholly in a classical form, and strong traces still r 
of it, in spite of the present tendency to shake off its tram 
Among the artists who have treated classical subjects this 
may be mentioned M. A. C. Mengin, who is very succ 
in his delineation of “Danae,” a carefully drawn, naturally ti 
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nude female figure,lying on a brown bear-skin, one arm raised and 
partly. covering her brow, the other in a peculiarly cramped 
position, whilst an excellently painted maroon curtain is forming 
the background, and a shower of golden pieces rains down from 
above amidst a luminous cloud. M. Jules Lefebvre’s ‘“* Psyche,” 
a beautifully drawn youthful female, with very long hair, in a 
perfect state of nudity, though her garme nts trail on the rocks, 
bathed by the Styx, on which she is seated, is holding an ivory 
casket in her han ds, and is gazing wistfully, trying to pierce 
the dim future, ~ waiting for C haron to ferry her over. ‘ The 
Dawn” of M. G. C. Saintpierre depicts an unclad female figure, 
not too well hen rising out of the clouds, with hands raised 
in the air, and a star shining above her head, and _ probably 
affected by the cool state of the atmosphere, as her flesh is 
bluish in some of its tints. M. E. C. Daux, in the “ Etude de 
femme,’ has kindly endeavopred to immortalise on canvas his 
female model for the nude, but she has leeringly retreated so far 
against the wall that it seems she cannot go any farther. I doubt 
if the artist’s attempt at immortalising will be successful. M. 
Emmanuel Benner’s bie Three (Gzraces 7 represent Sa ore enish, badly 
painted landscape, in which three youthful, awkwardly-limbed, 
ill-drawn, pale green females are carefully arranging their re- 
spective black, brown, and yellow locks with their own fair hands, 
whilst young Cupid, with a far from happy look and a bow in one 
hand, seems to be tickling one of the young ladies’ calves. Such 
a picture would be an ornament and a fortune to any fashionable 
hair-dresser’s saloon, above all if he were to state that the capillary 
charms of the three young creatures were the production of his 
own inimitable hair-wash. Another large canvas, on which 
classical nudity revels in every imaginable sort of shape, is M. Leon 
Comerre’s * Silenus.’ ae god, overcome by the liquor he loved 
“not wisely but too well,” is lying on the ground struggling with 
some Bacchantes, assisted by a horny-foot ted Satyr, who are trying 
to force down his throat a bunch of those grapes of which he only 
likes the juice. Another Bacchante, holding a basket filled with 
grapes, is mocking the attempts of the gcd to free himself. The 
leafy landscape and the rocky soil bring out in great relief the 
too brilliantly painted and too smooth flesh tints, though the 
figures have ‘the merit of being well drawn. M. U. Bourgeois’ 
** Innocence,” a young female Creole, with a snake in her hand, 
standing in the portico of an imaginary temple, has unfortunately 
one arm longer than the other; whilst M. A. Séon represents 
“ Twilight,” as a nude youthful figure, wretchedly painted, and 
not much better drawn, sitting in a faded landscape near the 
brink of a lake, gazing at the horizon and trying to catch 
rheumatism. The Alsatian, M. Schutzenberger, would make us 
believe that ‘“Calysto,” a follower of Diana, was footsore, or 
was suffering from corns. Even the wise-looking dog, in, the 
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left-hand corner of the picture, seems puzzled. M. EF. Ki 
“After the Tempest,” the body of a poor shipwrecked hu 
being, cast on the rocky shore, is a horrible subject well dr: 
We were ignorant that the elimate at Ragusa-Vecchia Was 
stifling; but it appears to be so, at least M. B. Bukavac, a natiy 
that city, portrays in his “The Frolic,” a loosely-limbed y: 
lady, of an unhealthy, grimy colour, without any garments, play 
with some stuffed doves. One of the best of the allegon 


canvases is M. A. Bouguereau’s “* Alma Parens,” depicting Mate 


with her sweet, thoughtful eyes and lovingly firm mout 
head crowned with ears of corn and poppies, surrounded by a 
of little nude da os of all shapes and colours, some of whom 
tO climb on her hilst one on the left, with folded hands. 
1 couple of lads on the right are looking at her, and two 
scamps are fighting and tearing each other’s hair in the foregrot 
The long, sad, mourning cloak,-in which Maternity is al 
wholly draped, sets off to great advantage the nicely painted, 
drawn, youthful nbs, and perhaps allegorical of the 
lecrease of popul nm in the artist’s native country; whilst 
branches of the fruitful vine and a luscious pomegranate, depi 
to the nght and of the centre figure, speak of a more hop 
iuture. ‘Though have often seen all these figures in n 
each of M. Bouguereau’s canvases, yet this picture possess 
mournful charm which is not always found in his ot! 


lull of refinement, charming in colour, and carefully draw 
M. A. Feyen-Perrin’s “ Spring,” a beautiful nude female 


partly draped in a red garment which covers her knees. Ano 
huge representation of Spring is sent by M. G. Bertrand, wu 
the title, “ Passing Spring.” Five enormous pink female 
more than life-size, thinly painted and badly drawn, best: 
cross-legged and a perfect state of nudity, as many snow-wv 


animals, which are supposed to represent noble steeds, but 

probably been drawn from old Parisian knock-kneed cab ho 
sent to the knacker’s yard. These interesting young | 
brandish branches of may-blossom, in all sorts of impossible 
tudes, and seem to be inclined to charge the terrified spect: 
who, not seldom, wisely and involuntarily draw back. A 

deal of strength, appreciation, and intelligence, as well as 
executive skill, is shown in M. G. Rochegrosse’s “ Andromas 
After a ten years’ siege, Troy has been taken ; blood has been 
like water, the gory heads and corpses of many of the 

ure visible on the right of the picture in the foreground, and 
whole town is in flames. In the midst of this carnage the Gr 
have given orders to seize Astyanax, the youthful son of He 
and to have him put to death. His mother, Andromache, fren: 
by anguish and terror, is rushing forward, endeavouring to sn 
her son from the arms of a hideous Nubian slave, who is carr 
him along the solid granite walls, up the lofty stone steps, on 
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summit of which the wily Ulysses is standing expectantly with 
iolded arms. Some Greek warriors are holding her back, her 
garments are almost torn from her in the struggle ;. it is all in 
vain, allis over with Troy, and with the race of its ancient kings. 
This young artist, whose “ Vitellius dragged through the Streets 
of Rom 1e by the Popnlac e 5 drew, 1 in last year’ Ss Salon, the attention 
of all visitors, has, it appears to me, a grand future before him. 
A daring attempt has been made by M. L. P. Bouchard to treat 
a subject, “The Death of King Candaule,” which already 
had been handled in a masterly manner by M. Gérome; but M. 
Bouchard’s talent has not equalled his audacity. The false and 
fair-haired queen, rising from her couch in a semi-state of nudity, 
is not too well drawn and uncertain in colour, whilst the treacherous 
rival, ready to stab to the heart the foolish monarch, is scarcely to 
be discerned. Let me, as a final example of painted nudity, mention 
the astonishing “ Vision” of M. Carolus-Duran. Some very aged, 
grey-haired saint—perhaps Saint Anthony—is praying on his 
bended knees, when suddenly there appears before him a young 


lady, clad in no other garments but her long, fair hair, and hold- 
ing with outstretched arms some kind of cloak or wrapper of 


blood-red hue, carefully expanded behind her, so as to bring out 
in greater relief her beautiful complexion and her well drawn, 
finely shaped body. She is crowned with roses, and is strewing 
rosebuds before the surprised anchorite, who looks greatly startled, 
as well he may be. 

The historical pictures seem this year less numerous than at 
other times, though, of course, the public often applaud thé 
patriotic fe elings of the artist, without any regard to the artistic 
value of the canvas. For example , M. Jules Alby’s “ Women ot 
Marseille assisting in Defending the Town against the Troops 
of the Constable “de Bourbon ” is full of good intentions and 
wretchedly badly drawn; M. J. Le Blant’s “* Execution of General 
de Charette” is scarcely much better; whilst M. J. J. Scherrer’: 
* Capitulation of Verdun,” is fairly “drawn, though uncertain 
in colour. M. Luminais, in the “ Last Merovingian,” tells vividly 
the story how Childeric com deprived of his golden locks by 
order of Pepin le Bref, was shut up in a monastery, the latt 


assuming himself the kingly crown,inthe year75. ‘The youthful 
and red- haired prince, seated with his arms —— ‘1 the centre 
of the picture, is casting a sullen glance, full of sup ressed rage, 


at two anxious and uneasy-looking monks, oi are firmly gripping 
his hands; a beetle- browed, heavy-faced monk is st: nding behind 
the stool, cutting off the golden locks of the young warrior 
with an air of stolid indifference. The colour and the drawing 
are unusually well executed, and produce a favourable impression 
on the spectator. Very effective, beautiful in colour and mournful 


in tone, M. H. Scott’s “ Funeral of Gambetta” draws and deserves 
the attention of a not always so justly discerning public. Poor 
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in expression and defective in drawing, is M. Tony Robert-Fleur: 


‘ Mazarin and his Nieces.” 


leading the van of promising painters, and whose 
‘The Battle of Corinth,” the Stat 


of the Luxembourg palace, h: 


after year been steadily going backwards. 
descent show delineations of historical events of their own nati 
artist, Hellquist, with his gaud 


land. such as the Northern 
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This artist, who at one tim 
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is. from some unknown cause, 
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masterpiec 
e bought and hung on the w 

5 © 
A few artists of foreis 


badly painted * Danish - Waldemar Atterdag, we 
1361, the Inhabitants of Visby, the capital of Gothland, 


ransom”; and tl! Peon 
colossal “ Naval ( nbat of 


between Brazil and Paraguay, of which the figures, as well 
the ships appear vooden, and of which the massive frame al 
must have cost a small fortune 

The genre pictures, eit nev of a domestic or an historical nat 
jostle each other o1 the walls of the Salon, and contain sev 
show pieces and a few ambitious pot-boilers. Some of 
French artists, instead of treating such subjects in the orthod 
cabinet-size, have chosen to depict them on huge canvases, 
that they may attract attention, if not by exquisite skill, car 


handling and sple ndid colo 


unwieldy delineations. It would, however, 


artist. 


Riachuelo,” 


Victor Meirelles, w 


ir, at least by the size of 


these remarks to M. Ch. Giron’s “ Two Sisters,” a not to 


liantly coloured, well drawn 
often seen in the streets of 


the Madeleine, on the boulevard, not far from the flower market 
plainly clad woman is passing, 





dren, a boy and a 
and hard-working owviier, 


carrying the youngest habe in 
tency of the coachmen - r 


pedestrians, and in the mids t of these, lolling back in an elegai 
beholds her own sister, ¢ 
infamous repute, arrayed in a white dress of costly materials, 
off with light blue trimmings, and wearing a hat with feathers 


open landau, the poor woman 


picturesque scene, such as maj 


Bet 


the gay capital of France. 


holding 


‘1, and accompanied by her 


his arms. 


by the hand her tw 


it] 


an episode of the 
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oad is blocked up, as it often 
Paris, by an apparently inextricable string of carriage 
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CoOL Otte 


) 
i 


be unjust to ap) 


husband, an hon 
who. without coat or waistcoat. 
Through the incom) 


is 


the same colour. bh: wing spread out on the seat before her vari 


bouquets, from which is peeping out a little fashionable Malt: 
puppy. The honest woman, indignant at suddenly seeing 
disgrace of the family, addresses her passionately, and with 


stretched hand, whilst her 


husband, 


casting at his unwort 


relative a glance of withering indignation, is forgetting at 


same time that he is also ea 
time, go through the head of : 


es 


1 pick-axe that may, at an 
fashional ably dressed lady, bargai 


ing with some aged pan r-se Tle .r, whose stall with its m: iny-colou 


nosegays is \depicte din the left-hand corner of the picture. 
cocotte. gazes on this encounter apparently unmoved, at least 
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emotion is visible through the powder and paint hiding the 
complexion which Nature has bestowed on her. ‘The little boy, 
held by his mother, and stolidly staring before him, is clasping 
nervously an enormous umbrella, whilst his elder siste r, having on 
her arm a basket from which a suspicious looking wine-bottle is 
peeping, gazes with astonishment at the scene. This mee ting is 
also witnessed by some quietly dressed ladies in their carriage, the 
passengers of an omnibus which cannot move on, and by an 
elderly looking military man in “ mufti,” wearing a brown over- 
coat, and a white hat with a mourning band. Though I much 
admire this picture, I imagine a smaller size would have greatly 
enhanced its merit. This same remark applies to M. L. Béroud’s 
‘‘In the Louvre,” a picture also of goodly size, well drawn, but 
rather indifferent in colouring and wooden in texture. An elderly 
gentleman is guiding a company of visitors through the picture 
galleries of the Louvre, where Veronese’s “ Marriage of Cana ” 
and Murillo’s “ Virgin” are hanging. One of the ladies is uncon- 
sciously assuming the pose of the Virgin. M. H. Gervex’s 
“Bureau de Bienfaisance,” another large capvas, depicting a 
charity organisation office, with a crowd at the window of the 
ticket. wicket, is arefully treated, but uncertain in colouring. 
The girl in the centre of the canvas and the careworn woman 
and child in the corner are full of expression, and through the 
window the spectator perceives a striking view of the neighbouring 


streets. M. A. Falguiére’s “ Sphinx ” represent the entrance of 
the eave of that Sdiiains animal which aetna the audacious 
adventurers who could not unravel its riddles. The corpses of 


several of these obtuse gentlemen are ‘ying in different attitudes 
in front of it. The effect of the whole, though powerful, is, how- 
ever, confused, and far from attractive. In the carefully drawn 
and beautifully painted “Pope and the Inquisitor” we see the 
sombre character of all the works of M. J. P. Laurens. Lovely 
in colour, excellently drawn, and natural in tone, M. L. E. Adan’s 
“Daughter of the Ferryman,” port raying a girl, using a long pole 
with all her strength, and moving forward a big boat on a calm, 
broad river, lined with low hills as far as the eye can see, attracts 
general admiration. M. José Frappa’s “ Song of the Vicar” 
depicts to the life a few priests enjoying a cup of coffee after 
their dinner, whilst one of the curates is singing a song, 
accompanying himself on the guitar. The partly devout, partly 
free and easy expression on some of the countenances, as well as 
the merry twinkle in their eyes, is carefully rendered. This pic ture 
possesses far more merit than another by the same artist, “ The 
Female Ambassador of the Devil,” in which a handsome, mere- 


tricious looking girl, wrapped in a cardinal’s robe, knocks at the half 


opened door of some anchorite’s cell, intending to surprise him at 


his devotions. Among the many pictorial representations of 


Parisian life none is perhaps so beautiful in colour, so carefully 
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ot, looking curiously at the loving coup! 
dressed in mourning, and several other p 
to this charming scene. Full of streng 
ion, drawn in excellent style and sober in 
Béraud’s ** Interior of an Ale-house,” with 
ing beside the customers, with its flaring o 
a wretched looking man counting his moi 
om. M. Josef Israel’s “Sleeping Child,” 
arms of his mother, and his “ Fine Weat 
oor and a peasant girl walking together, 
nother, possess a prevailing tone of stran 
ut perhaps no picture in the Salon produ 
ore weird and infinite impression than M. 
Cemetery,’ so admirable in drawing, light 
ect. The scene is laid in a Brittany 
1 snow. Inthe distance is looming the s} 
, where tidings of a future life are preach: 
rate the mother, wrapped from head to foot 
cloak, is leaving, holding a little boy and 
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second, with the chie 
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Couturier, adroit 
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in composition and Eastern in colour, has 
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represents the “ Northern part of the City of Cairo,” as, bathed in 
light, its domes and minarets standing out clear against the 
Egyptian sky. But the gem of the delineations of life in the 
Fast is M. Benjamin Constant’s splendidly painted and we 1 drawn 
“Caid Tahamy.” The Caid, seated on a kind of stone bench and 
dangling his bare black legs carelessly against it, is dressed in a 
tight fitting embroidered pink garment, over which is thrown a 
large blue mantle, lined with white, and above which appears a 
cruel negro countenance, stern and ferocious looking, surmounted 
by an enormous white turban. A crooked sword in its scabbard is 
grasped with one hand, ready for use, if need be, whilst a saddle, 
covered with some kind of red cloth, on the left side of the pic- 
ture, and in the background an old leathern screen, stamped with 
faded gilt ornaments, bring out in greater relief the solitary figure 
of the Morocco judge. 

The school of impressionists is this year well represented. 
These gentlemen, whose great apostle, M. Edouard Manet, died only 
a few weeks ago—protest against the canvases painted by ordinary 
artists in their studios. They argue that such pictures only 
represent human beings in the —— attitudes which the painter 
compels them to take, portrayed in an artificially violent light 
which falls from above on the awe of the conscious victims. 
They further maintain that on beholding a landscape or a human 
being the first impression of the spectator will be a slight but a 
true one, and that it is the business of the real artist to endea- 
vour to reproduce such an impression on canvas. Among the most 
eminent disciples of that pe -thonge he does not ride the 
impressionist hobby to its fullest extent—is M. Bastien-Lepage, 
whose “ Love in a Village,” a study of rural courtship, has made 
a hit this Salon. A loutish, heavy featured, short-crop ped rustic 
is leaning against a style, intently engaged on playing with 
his fingers, too shy to enter into conversation with the young 
country girl, who is leaning against the other side of the wooden 
palings, and whose back is only visible. The landscape, especially 
the village in the distance, with its squalid cottages and church 
spire, is charming, but the trees and the leaves, with their violet 
and bluish tints, unlike to anything in Nature, are portrayed 
with such extreme elaboration that they rivet at the first glance 
the attention of the spectator, who, only after _ time, observes 
the great attraction, the perfect drawing, the delicious and sober 
tone of this masterly delineation of country life. Another artist, 


inspired by the impressionists and considered one of the lights - 


their school, is M. J. C. Cazin, whose “ Departure of Judith,’ 

very large picture, with a quotation from the book of Judith, 
seems to puzzle every body. Instead of a biblical scene we have 
a modern peasant woman, followed by some faithful attendant and 
leaving behind her the battlements of a town on which fires are 
blazing everywhere. To the left of the canvas a group of men 
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; and women are looking on, amongst whom we specially observe a 
: bare-backed youth, with a very dirty skin, without any muscles, 
| a sort of lusus nature. What it all means is more than we can 
Say, unless the poo) peasant woman represents some modern 

Gallic Judith going to kill some Teutonic Holophernes. 

The landscapes in the Salon do not belie the skilful handling of 
the brush generally ascribed to French artists, and, though none of 
them possess any startling merit or originality, yet not one presents 

any glaring defects. Quaint mills, pools in which boys are bathin 

| or ducks are swimming, cottages covered with foliage, hill sides 
appearing in the full lustre of the setting or in the twilight 

i shadows of the rising sun abot md, whilst the monotony is broke 

: by finely painted cattle or ‘fully drawn rustics, by boulde 

; overgrown with lichens, shru caaeal he rbage of many coloured hues, 
and by sombre or silver-lined chor ds, illumined by dashes of light. 
M. Tristan Lacroix, in his huge ‘* Wolves’ Gorge,’ evidently inspired 
by Corot, gives us a fine woodland scene, with good light ana 
colouring, enlivened by a stag and some mossy rocks. In M 
Jules A. Breton’s pretty ‘“* Rainbow,” the landscape and the figur 
are expressive, the countenances of the peasant woman riding « 
a donkey and of the dull-looking boy plodding along at her sid 
are admirable, but t horizon seems too artificial; M. Alfred d 
Knyff’s * Neighbourhood of Bruges” is beautiful in tone and we 
drawn; and M.H. Bonnefoy’s “ Wood Scene,” carefully brushed, 
quite realistic in colour. 

There are some good marine paintings in the Salon, thoug 
the French artists have a tendency to make the waves too green, 
and the horizon either too purple or too dark. This rema) 
may be applied to M. E. Re nouf’s “ Pilot,” a boat mann: 
by four sailors, battiing with the waves and going to the rescue « 
a ship, visibleon the horizon. ‘The men are exe ‘elle ntly drawn an 

g skilfully brushed, but the colour of the sea is too verdant. M. 

; Tattegrain’s “ Deuillants at Etaples” is a fine large sea piece, wit 

: transparent waves, real breakers, and Ne persons, up to thei 

: knees in the water, praying. In M. A. Flameng’s “ Low Tide 
St. Vaast,” the receding tide is po rendered, whilst a fin 

; warm sunset lits up the scene. Charming in tone and true 

colour are M. P. J. vo dnl reg cual and * Zierikzee.” In tl 
first canvas, above all, th t has succeeded in delineating 

aérial effect of considerable iff ulty, whilst the boats seem to 

4 gliding on the pellucid waters. “ A Saturday at Scheveningen,” 


M. L. P. Sauvaige, represents the boats quietly drifting home 
lay by on the Sunday. Scarcely a breeze ripples the surfac 
and the whole scene is delicious through its softness and repos 
and its refined colouring. 

There is no lack this year of pictures reproducing eccent: 
subjects or denoting a sort of want of balance in the artistic min 
of their creators. Of course. nothing is easier than to effect 
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sensation, or to startle the general public by crude, horrible or 
revolting subjects; but art has scarcely anything to do with this. 
Such canvases are the great attraction for the v vulgar during one 
year, and are forgotten the next by the very noodles who admired 
them, and by the cultivated minds, who never did. M. A. H. de 
Beaulieu’s “ Alcohol” represents a repulsive drunkard, with idiotic 
look, his head bent on his breast. The treatment is worthy of the 
subject. ‘** Turkeys finding a Lady’s Dress Improver,” by M. Schenck, 
an odd looking canvas, is not repulsive, and well painted. 
Very comical are the flock of turkeys gobbling and fizzing with 
rage at beholding a red-cotton tournure lying ina field. When 
an artist has the good fortune of bearing a name as illustrious as 
Delacroix’s, I think he should send to the Salon some other picture 
than “ Killing a Pig,” however well drawn and realistic it has been 
treated. M. Paul Merwart has been eccentric in the Selene of 
his “ Young Moses,” killing an Egyptian. I strongly suspect he 
had the beautiful Egyptian frame made first, and painted the sub- 
ject afterwards to suit it. Usually artists act in a directly opposite 
manner. Another illustration of the liking of some painters for what 
is horrible is afforded by M. A. Bréauté’s “ Bringing the Murderer 
in the Presence of his Victim at the Morgue,” a canvas realistic in 
the extreme, but sober in colour. The supposed assassin is placed 
in the presence of the naked body of the woman he is accused of 
having killed, whilst all her clothes lie scattered about, and whilst 
a magistrate, a doctor and some detectives are anxiously scanning 
his features. M. Alphonse Osbert sends a very pretty subject, 
“The last Post-mortem Examination of Andreas Vesalias,* In 
which the famous anatomist is about to dissect the body of a man 
still alive, and endeavouring to rise from the dissecting table. If 
ever there was a saint whose history I am unacquainted with, it is 
St. Francis of Assisi’s, according to M. T. Chartran’s canvas, “ The 
Vision of St. Francis of Assisi.” The saint is sitting on some 
straw in a stable, with one of his companions sleeping and snoring 
at his side, and is staring with might and main at an angelic 
apparition, holding in its hands a pair of bagpipes, at which even 
some wooden looking sheep and a melancholy goat gaze with 
astonishment. JI am not learned in hi: igiology, and regret | 

annot, therefore, inform my readers what Scottish angel was 
wandering about at the beginning of the thirteenth century, pre- 
senting bagpipes to holy men in a state of beatitude. 

It is said there are a goodly number of ladies and gentlemen, 
natives of the United States, studying the fine arts in Paris. It 
seems that the study of painting is eminently suitable to the 


highly sensitive and nervous temperament of many of them, if 


we are to judge by the results shown in the Salon. Let me select 
only a few of these satisfactory productions of our transatlantic 
brethren of the brush. Mr. Franck Myers Boggs’ ‘ ‘Square of Saint- 
Germain des Prés, in 1882,” with the rain falling 
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beautiful in tone, charming in colour and exceedingly well handled. 






Mr. T. A. Harrison’s “A Slave,” a merry looking mulatto boy, 


with one foot in the hoop he has just been playing with, appears 
not to be oppressed by his unhappy a whilst the artist’ 
“ Amateurs,” a young girl fishing in a large boat, and an ob 
streperous urchin trying to get “hold of the rod, are carefully 


drawn, but rather monotonous in colour. Full ‘of promise 


Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘“‘ Female Water-carrier.” A youth 
ful maiden, scarcely yet freed from the trammels of childhood, 
ina ragged faded brown jacket, and with a worn, dull greenis! 
apron, is toiling along a narrow path amidst luxurious meadows, 


carrying with difficulty in the one hand a large green wate 


jug, and in the other another jug of a brownish colour. He 


— 


face betrays her acquaintance with the troubles and worries of life. 


but she is going her daily round of duty, whilst her parents a 


y 


m: yhap, dwelling in the wretched cottage near the old windmil 


e 


jus visible on the horizon. Subdued in tone, admirable in dravy 


ing, sympathetic 1 in its subject, this canvas is one of those befo 
which connoisseurs linger lovingly. Another artist of pede 


lineage, but born in Florence, Mr. John 8. Sargent, whose pictw 


“Kl Jaleo” attracted last year crowds of admirers in Lond 
as well as in Paris, is winning now golden laurels by his * Portra 


d’Enfants,” a handsome group of four children, splendidly p 
trayed, and as delicate in the flesh tints as if the talented paint. 


had borrowed his colours from Nature’s studio. A pretty ehubl 
darling, with cheeks full of dimples, and blue eyes beaming wi 


innocence and mirth, is playing with a doll, much the worse 
wear, whilst a nice fair haired girl, a few years older, and in 
maroon coloured dress, is quietly looking on with arms fol 
behind her. A little more in the background we distinguish : 
enormous white and blue china jar, against which is oe lan! 
dark-haired maiden, id in a marine blue se rge dre SS, OVeEY W hie 
white apron is carefully fastened, talking to a sister of hers, sin 
larly attired and attentively listening to what is said. Another hug 
blue and white china vase,partly hidden by a red screen is to the rig 
of the picture, whilst quite in the background we behold an op 
cupboard, in which | xe white pots, probably all filled with ya 
and preserves, hickory nuts and ever so many different aids 
indeseribable child-] ppiness, speak of a delicious Eldorado 
youngsters, a luscious treat at breakfast and lunch, undistur] 
by any prospects of indigest ion. 

Some of the canvases sent in by foreign artists seem accident 


ally not to have been hung in too favourable a position. Thus 


charming picture of a young English artist, Mr. W. H. Bart! 


bs Mussel Fishing in the Lagunes of Venice,” so much admired las 
year in the French gallery in London, is “ skied” too high to b: 


— 


even perceptible. ‘The same lof i emine nce has also been grant: 


tothe * Antony and ( Cle ‘opatra ” of Mr. 8. Wertheimer, a talent 
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Viennese artist, and whose “Siren’s Kiss” produced such a great 
sensation in the Salon of last year. The “ Antony and Cleoptara,” 
splendid in drawing, luxuriant in tone and glowing with oriental 
magnificence represents the Roman soldier, followed by his retinue, 
bearing the gorgeous presents with which he is about to propitiate 
the favours of the E gyptian queen, just stepping out of her richly 
ornamented boat, surrounded by swimming nymphs. The Belgian 
artist, Jan van Beers, was so enraged at the place allowed to his 
picture, that on v: arnishing day, and before the eyes of an aston- 
ished public, he entirely besmeared it with lamp-black. 

In portraits, v: aluable as likenesses but not as works of art, the 
Salon is unusually strong, and not a few of the artists have beauti- 
fied their models with fanciful costumes and graceful appointments. 
It would be tedious to give amere list of the names of those gentle- 
men, as well as of their friends and patrons who have been more or 
less successfully portrayed. But one ae fail to observe the 
sooty ring round the eyes, the tired, effete, blasé air, the general 
appearance of weariness and nev jostle whi. h is depicted on nearly 
all these countenances. If such are the fathers and mothers of 
the rising generation of Frenchmen, one involuntarily re-echoes the 
cry of the royalists of old, “ Que Dieu sauve la France!” 


HENRI VAN LAUN. 
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life and soul of the true soldier, there can be no possible reason 
why those who fight our battles in all quarters of the globe 
should not, when requisite, wear a “rough and ready” dress, 
suitable in all respects to the exigencies of the climate and the 
conditions of warfare of the field of operations. I propose to 
show hereafter how this can be simply and clearly arranged, 
without increasing the soldiers’ kit. 

In view of the suggested reforms in the hue and fashion of our 
soldiers’ garments, I purpose, as I have said, in these pages, to give 
a brief summary or sketch of military costume and equipment, in 
past and present days. Under the sunshine of royal favour, and 
the encouraging influences of our gracious Queen and her cultured 
and intellectual family, the spirit of archzology has made gigantic 
progress in the paths of Art, and the research, intelligence, and 
industry of our modern authors, artists, dramatists, and theatrical 
authorities have helped largely in opening to public considera- 
tion the treasure-chambers of the past, so long closed to all save 
the professional antiquarian. The taste id desire for correctness 
of detail in painting, sculpture, architecture, costume, and general 
decoration, so useful and indeed essential to the historian, the 
novelist, the poet, the artist, and the actor, have, until the present 
time, unfortunately, been singularly conspicuous in absence from 
the council chambers of our military hierarchy, whose authorities 
seem to have gone out of their way to dress and equip the long- 
suffering and patient “Thomas Atkins,” in the most inartistic, 
hideous, and uncomfortable garments. 

Changes in the fashion of our soldiers’ clothing and accoutre- 
ments have, in the memory of our present generation and that of 
our fathers, been most frequent. After the Crimean war came 
a Gallic mania in regard to the cut of our uniforms, which lasted 
until Prussia came to the front and avenged Jena by Sedan, 
Metz and the occupation of Paris, and the Frank then had to 
give place to the German, as our type militaire in sartorial 
reform. South Africa, the Indian Mutiny, China, Abyssinia, 
Ashantee, Afghanistan, Zululand, the Transvaal and Egypt, have, 
since Balaclava, Inkerman and Sebastopol, given lessons to our 
little army, and the truth has slowly dawned upon us that, 
fighting and marching, as our sol liers fight and march, under 
the most varied conditions of warfare, especially as regards 
climate, it becomes advisable to give our men a dress suital le to 
the requirements of the field of operations. It should be obvious 
to the dullest comprehension that no experienced travelier 
selects the same species of outfit for Canada as he would choose 
for Barbadoes or Mauritius, nor does he intentionally clothe him- 


self for a residence in the Carnatic, in the garments of waterproof 


he found so comfortable when fishing at Killarney. And yet I 
can remember the days, not very far back, as a subaltern, I 
mounted guard in the identical thick-cloth scarlet coatee, gold 
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embroidered wings, sash, shoulder belt of white enamelled leath« 


with silver whistle and chain and heavy shako, at Osborne, Is 
of Wight, and Port Louis, Mauritius, respectively, the th 
mometer being at the one place considerably below freezin 
point, and at the other 100 in the shade! On the first day 
May, in those days, every infantry soldier commenced to wear h 
summer trousers, and, wet or dry, cold or hot, the command: 
in chief, the Great Duke, invariably set the example by appea 
ing in spotless overalls of white duck. 

The Thomas Atkins of the ante-Crimean period was, un- 


doubtedly, heavily handicapped for marching and fighting in hi 
tightly fitting coatee, high leather stock, regulation “ammunitio1 ‘5 
boots which never fitted him, rnultiplicity of belts, all requiri 
pipeclay and no inconsiderable amount of objurgation, and 
manipulated by small buckles, which necessitated brass ball an 
incessant polish, ponderous leathern chako, the usual receptac! 


of his pocket-handkerghief, pipe and tobacco, bread, cheese, onions 
and such other objets cde luxe as he loved to collect and carry « 
the march; and encumbered with his heavy “ brown bess” an 
still more heavy knapsack, which required two men to put on an 
the same number to take off; but, in spite of all these im 
pedimenta, and notwithstanding his invariable routine of di 
consisting of three-quarters of a pound of boiled fresh beef, his ; 
drained barrack, his badly ventilated sleeping room, and hi 
homeopathic scale of pocket money, usu: uly about one penny p 
diem, our Thomas fought and m: arche d in consonance with t! 
traditions of his forefathers, who stemmed so long the tide 
hireling chivalry at Sanglac, and stood from morn till —_ 
adamantine squares under the leaden showers on the slopes o! 
Mont Saint Jean! From Hastings to Waterloo is along vista, bu 
lit up by such memories as Créci, Poictiers, Agincourt, Blenheim, 
Ramilies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Plassy, Quebec, Assaye, Corunna, 
Talavera, Fuentes d’Onor, Albuera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, San Sebastian, Nivelle, Niv 
Orthes, and Toulouse; and such names as Edward III., th 
Black Prince, Henry V., Marlborough, Clive, Wolfe, Wellesle: 
Moore, Hill, Berest aS Mackinnon, Crawford, and Picton, ou 

‘island mastiffs ” have shown no degenerate blood, though the 
have been often ill-clothed, badly armed, and roughly fod. 

Since the Peninsular War, while an improvement has be 
gradual and steady in the arming of our soldiers, as much cann 
be said in regard to the clothing and accoutrement. The icon 
clast, it is true, has been hard at work with his heavy hand an 
hatchet, and has sucteeded in taking away much that was hand 
some and attractive; but what has been substituted has be: 
generally ugly to the eye and, too often, unpleasant to the wearer. 
Let us hope that the present War Office Committee on clothing 
and accoutrement, may, in their sartorial reforms, show that t! 
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artistic, the picturesque and the serviceable are not incompatible 

That this can be effected without discarding our nationa! 
colour, I venture to maintain and propose to show later on 

Our army must necessarily be numerically less than that of any 
Continental nation, but so long as we feed its ranks by purely 
voluntary enlistment we shall find it expedient to attire om 
“fighting machine” in a becoming, attractive and usefu 

manner. Armour has given place to feathers, lace, velvet, and 
embroidery, while they, in turn have been supplanted by plain 
broad-cloth and serge. Starch, pipeclay, pomatum, powder, pig- 
tails, leather stocks, lace cravats, gold and silver trimming, and 

clouded canes, have become obsolete and rococo, under the pen 
and pencil of the caricaturist; but I speak under favour when | 
venture to opine, that all 

“This gay and tinkling trashery, 
Of sabretache and spur ; 
This walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace and fur,” 

were not altogether useless in their days. The old law, whicl 

asserts that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness” is not wholly 
erroneous, and is, I believe, peculiarly appropriate to the soldier, 
who, like his weapon, should he ever clean, bright and free from 
rust. The Egyptians, Jews, Assyrians, Persians made war in 
bright apparel and splendid armour; the Greeks bathed and per- 
fumed themselves before going into ‘bs attle; the Roman generals, 

in Rome’s best days, gave much attention to the attire of. their 
legions ; the ancient Britons, the Gauls, the Franks, the early 
Saxons, the Danes and Normans, all warlike peoples and instinctive 
soldiers, were proud of their arms and of adorning their persons 
in time of war. Scott in Ivanhoe gives us a vivid and his storically 
accurate picture of the Norman warrior “dandy” or “swell” of 
the period, and shows us how the love of dress went hand in hand 
with the stern mettle of the brave knight. Edward the Black 
Prince, “ Harry of Monmouth,” the Chevalier Bayard, Francis I. of 
France, Gonsalvo de Cordovo, the “Great Captain,” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, Prince Maurice of Nassau, 
Henri Quatre, Condé, Turenne, Luxembourg, Marshal Saxe and the 
Duke of Berwick were all more or less noted for the fashion of 
their armour or the bravery of their garments. BrantOme gives an 
admirable picture of the Spanish army which Phillip II. sent in 
1567 to harry the Netherlands, under the command of the terrible 

Alva. The French chronicler posted expressly into Lorraine to 
see it pass on its march to Brussels. According to his account, 

the privates of this “ gentille et gaillarde armée all wore e ngraved 
or gilded armour, and were in every way equipped like officers. 
They were the first troops who were armed with muskets, a weapon 
destined very soon to astonish the Flemings. ‘These mouseque- 
tavres might have been mistaken for princes, judging from the 
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vith which they bore themselv: 
, who carried his musket for him 
| with extreme respect and defere: 
ey had been officers. D’Alve (| 
he Duke of Alva’s array, “De } 


urtezanes 4 cheval, belles et braves com 
s & vient 4 point aussi.” 
hiity or sixty years, we read of the Bla 


formed part ‘of the Household troops, 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.; and Willia 
plendid English and Dutch Infantry, fom 
| 's glacés and perfumed exquisit 
through the solid and stubborn ranks of t! 
y had been walls. of paper instead of 
Duke, we all know, loved his dandy office 
son of an innkeeper, the beau-sabreur | 
ench Empire and Napoleon’s m 


ler; the Earl of Uxbridge, who lost his 


ng the Union brigade against the mail-c! 
perial Guard; and Lord: Cardigan, the fin: 
land ever possessed, were all, off dut 
water, and magnificent in their ideas 
equipment. The Duc d’Aumale, in | 
brochure, Les Institutions Militaines dle 
pores nietate of the Spartan-like simplici 
earance of the soldiers of the Republic, w! 
of Valma dated their career of victory whi 
to Vienna and the Kremlin; but, under t! 
is of fire,’ as Carlyle calls them, “t 
ttest ever seen since Attila’s time,” grew in 
corps Welite, which carried’ all before the 
n, Friedland, and against the combined ar 
fatal eighteenth of June, when the fam 
e Garde Imperiale saw for the first tin 
h the English Household troop: 
mplicity in his own attire, dressed his b 
pomp of war, and if we wander through t! 
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earliest records we possess, whether sacred or profane, of the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Teuton, Ancient 
British, and other races, frequent mention of fine linen, brilliant 
garments, personal adornments of gold, silver, and precious gems, 
of offensive weapons and defensive armour, and the relics which, 
from time to time, modern research disentombs from sepulchral 
caves, the mounds of battle-fields, and even the beds of rivers, 
show how few, after all, have been the important changes in the 
apparel and the arms of man during the period of which we have 
reliable information. History and fashion repeat themselves in a 
marvellously frequent manner, and egotistic man is continually 
discovering that what he claims as an invention was known ages 
and centuries before history was written. Philologists, astrono- 
mers, painters, sculptors, architects, and physicians, can return to 
ancient Egypt to learn the origin of writing ; a knowledge of the 
solar and calendar motions; the art of cutting granite with a 
copper chisel; of giving elasticity to a copper sword; of moving 
vast blocks of syenite for any distance ; of building arches, round 
or pointed, with masonic — unsurpassed at the present 
day, and antecedent by 2,000 years to the Cloaca Magna of Rome ; 
of sculpturing a Doric column a thousand years before the Dorians 
were known to history. The craftsman of almost any class can 
behold, in Egyptian monuments, the progress of his art 4,000 
years ago, and, in military organization especially, we shall 
find that, even at this early period, Egypt was far more perfect 
than any warlike nation of the middle ages. The military class 
or caste was held in the highest esteem, and came in rank and 
order next to the priests or holy men, and the high priest of a 
god was often a military commander. The soldier was, without 
exception,a landowner, on the principle that a man who has some- 
thing to defend will fight well, and Herodotus tells us that each 
soldier was allowed twelve arowre of land, in return for which 
he was bound to provide himself with arms and equipment, and 
be ready at any time for service in the field. ‘ Here we have the 
feudal system at once, but more methodically arranged as direct 
from the Crown. The strength of the army consisted consider- 
ably in archers, whose skill appears to have mainly contributed 
to the success of the Egyptian arms, as it did in the case of our 
own ancestors during our frequent wars with France. Ancient 
Egypt was famous for its breed of horses, and in the various 
distant expeditions into the interior of Asia made by the 
monarchs we find that cavalry were largely employed. At 
Jacob’s funeral a great number of chariots and “horsemen” 
are said to have accompanied Joseph. Horsemen, as well as 
chariots, pursued the Israelites on their leaving Egypt; the Song 
of Miriam mentions the horse and his rider in Pharaoh’s army ; 
Herodotus represents Amasis receiving the messengers of Apries 
on “ horseback ;” Diodorus speaks of 24,000 “horse” in the army of 
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and 40,000 cavalry. The Persian infantry, Lil hat of every 
other people of antiquity before the Greeks, v livided by 
the decimal, as a base-tactical unit, in bodi of 10, 100, 
1,000 and 10,000. I have never understood why we should not 
do the same, as such method, from its simplicity, would smooth 
away many difficulties m the preparation of army estimates, 
accounts, commissariat arrangement 3, Camp and barrack accom- 
modation and the mustering of troops. 

The most perfectly scientific military system of the ancients ] 
have always considered to be that of Greece, and the modern 
corps Varmée is but a modification of the Greek phalanx, 
which was composed of four elementary phalanxes, and con- 
stituted an entire army. A complete Greek army consisted of 
32,000 men, of which one half were “ hoplites,” or heavy armed 
infantry ; one quarter “ peltastes ;” one eighth “ psilites,” or light 
infantry ; and one eighth “ cataphractes,” or heavy cavalry. To 


each army was also assigned a body of light or irregular horse- 
men. ‘This mass was, as I have said, divided into four phalanges, 


or corps @armée, and numbered from the rig 


| 


it, which was, with 
the ancients as with us, the post of honour. The defensive 
armour of the hoplites consisted of a helmet, cuirass, buskins 
protected by steel, and an oval shield on the left arm. Their 
ofiensive weapons were a spear, sixteen feet: long, and a sword. 
In preparing to give or receive a charge, the ranks were closed in 
and the shields were locked together. The phlangites were clothed 
in a uniform of deep crimson, and marched to the sound of the fife, 
with a regular cadenced step. Their light troops were gradually 
increased until the days of Philip and Alexander of Macedon, 
when they played a more prominent part than heretofore in the 
wars and conquests made from the shores of the Bosphorus to the 
banks of the Indus. 

During their war with the Gauls and Samnites, the Romans 
gradually improved their tactics. They gained experience in 
every campaign, and never hesitated to borrow from their enemies 
that which could contribute to their efficiency. The legion, 
pliant and mobile asthe phalanx was solid and impenetrable, was 
better adapted to the genius of the Roman people, which aimed at 
yuniversal dominion, and was constantly engaged in long marches 
and distant wars. The defensive armour of the soldiers consisted 
of a brazen helmet, surmounted with red or black plumes, which, 
according to Polybius, had a grand and terrible aspect, a plate of 
brass covering the region of the heart; a boot bound with iron, to 
protect the right leg in hand-to-hand combats, and a shield of 
semi-cylindrical form. 
WALLER ASHE, 


(To be Continued.) 
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Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &e. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &e 

CHICKEN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

1.AMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


\ yages Ho PIES, GAME PIES, ‘POTTED MEATS, 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTIONI—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASH BEARS THE FIRM'S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A® 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 
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PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revi-ed according to the Rt tes Prices of Materials and Labour together with many NEW 


SE RRINIS 


USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materia!s and Inveutions 
suited to ‘the Builder, Contractor, a1.d }ngineer, and all Trades conn: cted therewith ; the whole of r 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; : 
‘THE UNREPEALED SECTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS A 

With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Solie “itor. 4 

KELLY & CO., 5 ty @ RE A’ I" QU E E IN ST RE ET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C, 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. : 









ORIGINAL 


SS VYene Serraewa, VGRPORD STREET, W 





"The Following Articles are preparea by the 0 riginal BRAND, e-pec'ally for I ulids and Tra 
BRAND'S ESSE CE OF BEEF, (obtained a Medal at the Brighton Health Congress, 1881 i 
sulely of tne Juice of the finest british peef ; 
BRAND'S CONCE \ TRATED BEEF TEA in skins ani ti Both of these have for years received 3 
the commendation of t: e Medica: t’rvie-sion. : 
BRAND'S INTERNATION ® L Ai. SAUCE. the most delicious and wholesome Sauce extant, a 
gin d the only Medal for ** sauces” at the ood Exhibiiion, 1830, 
BKAND'S ANCHOVY SAUCE male from the finest Gorgona and Sicilian Anchovi 
BRAND'S INDIA MANGO CHUTNEE. 
BRAND'S ZISNOZAKOUSKA, con monly ca'led ** ZISNO.” A Charming Re ish. It gi 
Medal for * Condiments” at ine Food’ Exhibi:ion, 1880. 
Ask fur the ORIGINAL BRANDS Manufactures. N.B.—All Essences, &c., sold by this Firm are distinguish 


by a Yel’ow Label. ca. VV. beeen , (Luim.) 6, Vere St., Oxford St., London, W. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 
MATCHES 


OSLER’S CHINA & GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. g4 ASS SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, LAMPS. 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


LONDON : SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 
























































LIM EE: 


Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literatu 


JANUARY, 1883. 


CONTENTS 

O 

A REAL QUEEN. By kh. E. Francillon . ; , 

STELLA. By Nelly Keit! , , 

FUGITIVE AMERICAN HUMOUR. ' , , 

TENNYSONIAN PHILOSOP! By H, 8.8. ; ; 

Portia; OR, “ By Passions RockebD.” A NOvEL. By the Author of 

“ Phyllis,” * Mrs. Geoffrey,” «ce. ' . ; 
Chapter XXIT. 

. SHADOWS FROM AN OLD Sun-D1AL. By Frederick Gale 


A Srory OF MarspEN Rock. By Hal Lowther . 

Rounp TimME’s CLock. By Taf : P 

THE NEW COSTUME SOCIETY AND THE STAGE. By A. H. Wall 
HaunTeD Hearts. By J. Palgrave Simpson. Part II. 
PROVERBS. By C. A. Ward . . . 


SIVARD THE PURBLIND. 


The first Six Volumes of T1mn, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
are now ready; also Vol. 7%, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 1 
December, 1882, price 10s. Gd. Cases for binding can be obtained. 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 





[All rights reserved 1} 





PRINTED BY KELLY & CO., GATE STREET, W.C.; & MIDDLE MILL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ & RAILWAY STALLS. 


PRICE ls. 


Mi TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


FOR 


JANUARY. 
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CONTENTS: 


“THE WATERS OF MARAH.” 


By JoHN HILL, Author of ** Wild Rose,” &e. Chapters 1—V. 


. 


. TO IRENE. By ELLEN Crump. 


LEDA’S GHOST. 


SALAMAN AND ABSAL. By H. Scuirz Witson. 


. JIM ROSSITER: A CHARACTER SKETCH, WITH A YARN ATTACHED. 


“UNDER A BAN.” 


By Mrs. Lona, Author of “ Lady Ottoline,” &e. Chapters V.—VIII. 


- TO A YOUNG GIRL (after Victor HuGo). By Epmunp Downey. 
» BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 

. RUNNING FOR LIFE: A Munster Story. By James O’DonoGave. 
- SUTLERSVILLE. By Jon AvuGustus O’SHEa. 


. THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER: PaAssaGes FROM THE DIARY OF 


Mr. AND Mrs. Binny. By Ticue Hopkins. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


— PITS: 
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Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next issu 


TiME should reach ‘the Advertisement Office, 51, Great Queen Stre 
Lincolv’s Inn Fields. W.C.. not later than the 18th inst. 














<iq 4 CHEAPEST 
FINE LIQUEUR 


: SOLD. 
Retail Price, 19s. per Dozen 


(IN ENGLAND), 











“T have received some bottles 
4 new Liqueur, calied Flying Dute/? 
8 from an eminent firm, with a r 
m that I will notice it. I hav 

f more than notice it; I have d 

7 It was very good—in fact it 

i the Flying Dutch courage to sa 

print.”—From ‘‘ Mustard and ¢ 
m in“ Referee.” 

“In the new Liquenr, 7h: 
Dutchman, will be found all t 
ments essential to make a 
success.’ — Court Circular. 

“ We designate it as ‘Love a 
sight.” Whoever tries it once 
to try it and buy it again 
Journal. 


“* Free from the clinging sweetness which is the usual characteristic of liqueurs, and it is also very 
| anticipate it will become as famous as its namesakes have on turf and rail.” —Society. 
‘* The Flying Dutchman is simply delicious.’’— Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 


C- WARD « SON. 


(ESTABLISHED 150 YEARS.) 


2, West Chapel Street, Mayfair, LONDON 





Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 4/- 


SHE. BISTORY We. ROM! 


ANT OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 


¥aCTOR;R DBAnwe ey 2 





See Advertisement inside Back Wrapper. 








THIS FAMOUS 


NESTS» aocrny meprors 











Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Female: 



















































TIME ADVERTISER. 








“SUN SHADES. 


JSANGSTERS 
UMBRELLAS 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers. and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 









£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Tl 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand 
140 REGENT e The Bank undertakes for its Customers, fres 
F " charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and othe 
10 ROYA! FXCHANCE Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
7" -” Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 


0 4 ted and -ale of Stocks and Shares. 

a ~ F L E z T > Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

cies Re A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

Z WHOLESALE UVEPOT FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager 
31st March, 1880. 


75,CHEAPSIDE - 


ESTABLISHED, 1777. 
PARASOLS. 


THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES OF HOW TO PURCHASE A _ HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 


—— | Wi E mediate Possession and no Rent t ay. Apply at t 
9 “ ; ; 


Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


SdiHM_? SANVO 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual] 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 











Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt. price 7s. 6d. each. are 


now ready, Hew TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
Also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
1882, to December, 1882, price 10s. 6d. with immediate Possession, either for Building or 


Gardening purposes. Apply at the Offite of the BIRK 


CASES FOR BINDING CA N BE OBTAINED. BECK FREEHO! }D LAND SOCIETY. 





A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
KELLY & CO., FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
51, Great Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, w.c. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





he SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
% 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast. Luncheon, or Supper. and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, dicestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam- etreet »W.C. _Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tims, at 1». 6d., 3%., 5s. 6d., &. 








rUBLISHMEeED ANNUALLY. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 


Price to Subscribers, 10s. : : Non- Subscribers, 12s. 
LONDON: KELLY & CO.. 51, GREAT QU EEN STREET, W.-C. 
“FOR hanes BLOOD Is THE LIFE." [s warranted to cle sanse the blood from 


omen ——<— all impurities from whatever cause 


-CLAR LA R K E ¥ arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin | 


and Blood Diseases 


WORLD FAMED a effects — a —— 


[Testimonials from parts. 


B bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
BL 0 OD Mi ania URL. six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 


Chemists. 














bd Sent to any Address for 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCO 
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A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusin: 


Literature. 


PUBLISHING 


51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LI 


Messrs. KELLY & Co. | ge purchased 

issued at their Offices, as bove The 
matter is of a o ‘| 
names of numerous well-kn Authors, N 
Writers of Jewxr d Esprit. 


now 
ie literary 


CLASS he 


] ot of ‘uthors who have conti to ‘| ME, ai 


*FRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizzi—e ALLDRIDGE. 

*J. ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Booru (* Rrra” 
Lorp BRABOURNE. 

*EpWARD BRADBURY 

BernaRD Henry Becker. 
Bret Harre. 

Caprarn Cyprian Bripe@s, R.A 
Oscar BROWNING. 

F, C. BurNanpb. 

*James KuRNLEY 

*Miss Harrier Custpe-Pemsi 
*E, CLARKE 

CLARKE. 

Caprain ARTHUR COLLINS 


*H. SAVILE 


y 


Durron Cook. 
W. L. ¢ 
*Surgeon-Gen. H. L. 
*ETHEL Coxon, 
Mrs. Cupuip. 


OURTNEY. 
(COWEN 


*Miss Curtis. 
*Reyv. E. S. Dixon. 
*Wittmorr Dixon. 
DoOUDNEY. 
M. DouGLas 
CATHERINE Drew. 
l. H. S. Escorr, 


ALEX. Cuas. Ewaup, F.S.A 


SARAH 
*\LRS. 


* 


Vioter Fann. 

‘TW. W. Fenn. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILLpr 
*PeRCY | iTZGERALD. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


*R. E. FRANCILLON. 
W.S. GibBerr. 
Joun b. Gouaeu. 
*Maria J. GREER. 

| 


LADY VioLer GREVILLE 

Mason Arruur Grirvirus 

PascHaL GROUSSET. 

Rev. H. R. Hawes. 

JULIAN HAwTHorNE. 

*CHARLES Hervey. 

Rey. Canon Hous. 

Joux HouuiesHeap 

Ricuarp Jevrerres (Auruon © i 
KEEPER av Home”), 

*R. Mounrengy Jepuson. 

*Harrierre Kayr 

Lieut.-Cotonen W. W. Knoutys 

Miss May Lauron (Auruor or “ Hocay, M.P.”). 


EK UWAME- 


OFFICE: 
NCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C 


the copyright of Time, the Magazi 
Work is printed in a superior manner 
following list of Contributors embrace 
velists, Travellers, Social Essayists 
Ve aw Contributors (*) whose Sto Lé s a f 


om ing N umbers. 


Hon. GerRALv LASCELLEs. 
Joun Latruam, F.S.A. 
*Henry 8S. Leien. 
W.S. Linzy. 
LapyY Linpsay (or BAaLcarnes) 
Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. 
JAMES M‘Crea. 
Mary Mark-Lemon. 
[HEOPHILE MARZIALS. 
JeAN MippLEMASs. 
*ALAN Murr. 
D. Curistrge Murray. 
Vins. NEWMAN. 
*Harrier PALMER. 
J. EK. Panron. 
*Miss Exveanor C. Price (AutrHor 
Frencu Herress In Her Own Citatea 
*CHARLES QUENTIN. 
Sir EK. J. Reep, K.C.B., 
S. W. Reeves. 
*Mrs. J. H. Rippent. 
*RENNELL Ropp. 
*H. Scutrz-WI.son. 
FRANK Iyges ScuDAMORI 
* HW RANK SEAFIELD. 
W. Suerer, C.S.5. 
GrEorRGE R. Sis. 
*G. Barnerr Siri. 
‘J. STANLEY. 
W. STEEL. 
*‘Bertrua THomas. 
H. D. Train. 
GFODFREY ‘TURNER. 
Henri Van LAuN. 
Sir Jutius Voee.r, K.C.M.G 
*ERNEST WARREN. 
Sir Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 
Oscar WILDE. 
Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
*Dr. C. R. A. Wriaurt. 
*HeLEN ZIMMERN. 
Autuor or “ Reapy-Mongy Morrisoy 
Autuor or “ Roragery SE:rert, Q.C.” 
*AuTHoR oF “CHILDRENS CHILDREN 
* Haroutp Saxon.” 
*AuTHOR OF “GgORGE GEITH”. AND 
Mystery tN Patacn GARDENS.” 
*AuTHOoR oF “‘Proup Maitstz” Anp 
Vrourn Poayer.” 
*AutTuor or “My Moruer’s Diamonps. 
*AuTHor or ** THe PALETTE AND THE PEN 
* Auruor or “S1rpe-Liguts or EnGiisn Soc! 
*AuTuor or “ Puyuctis.” 


M.P., F.RS 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


KIT: A MEMORY. By Jamss Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &e. 3 vols. At every Library 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. 3 vols., crown 8vo. At every Library. . 


“The novel has remarkable constructive excellence and striking situations. The flow of easy humour and 
the extraordinary perception of the ridiculous possessed by the author have here most facile display.”’—Daily News, 


VAL STRANGE: a Story of the Primrose Way. By Davin Curistie Murray, Author of 
** Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. At every Library. 
& Emphatically an able and interesting book.’— Academy. 


THE GOLDEN SHAFT. ‘By CHARLES GiBBON. 3 vols. At every Library. 


** Excellent in every important respect. The story is interesting, the plot is most ingeniously devised, the 
characters are cleverly conceived and consistently drawn.” —Saturday Review. 


REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter. 3 vols., crown 8vo. At every Library, 


“* More amusing, accurate, and readable soldier stories we never remember to have read.”— York Herald. 


TO THE GOLD COAST FOR GOLD: A Personal Narrative. By Ric HARD BURTON and 
VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON. With Frontispiece and Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra, 21s., and at 
every Library. 

**A delightful voyage .... whether the work be read for pleasure or for instruction, it will repay perusal.” 
Morning Post. 




















NEW THRKEE-VOLUME NOVELS NOW JUST READY. 
DUST. By Jutian HawrnorneE. 3 vols. 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE, &c. By F. W. Roprnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s 


Money.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE CAPTAIN’ S ROOM, &c. By WALTER Besanr, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 


of Men,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


OF HIGH DEGREE. By CHARLES G1iBsBon, Author of “ Robin Gray,” “ The Golden Shaft,’ 


.&c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

ARABIAN SOCIETY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Studies from the Thousand and 
One Nights. By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, Author of the “ The Modern Egyptians,” &c, Edited by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. By Robert Buchanan. For Cash Only. By James Payn. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. By Robert Buchanan. | The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. By T. \V. Speight 

Hearts of Gold. By William Cyples. | Frau Frohmann. By Anthony Trollope. 

Ivan de Biron. By Sir Arthur Helps. | Marion Fay. By Anthony Trollope. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. By George MacDonald. All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Walter Besant. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By George MacDonald. Lllustrated by Fred. Barnard. [ Shortly. 

A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. | Love Me for Ever. By Robert Buchanan. [Shortly. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Stevenson. 2 vols., post 8vo., 128. 

“We must place the * New Arabian Nights” very high indeed, almost hors concours, among the fiction of the 


present day.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


FLIP, @&c. By Brer HAarTe. Post 8vo., picture boards, 2s., cloth, 28. 6d. 
* Her story, told with humour from the beginning, and ending With the deepest pathos, is interesting, amusing 
and original, equal to anything Mr. Bret Harte has written.’ 


KErT IN THE DARK by Anruony TRoLiore. With a Frontispiece by J. E. MILxais, 
R.A. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarruy,M.P. A New Edition, 


revised and corrected. In Four Monthly Volumes (the First Volume now ready). Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. each. 
“ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but ap provi ul. This is a really good bovk 
on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words could say no more for it. Saturday Review, 


SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 


Author of * The Fuel of the Sun,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. A Popular History of i Darwinian and Allied Theories 
of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S., Edin.,&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, wit! 
nearly 300 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Joxn Asnroy, 
Author of ‘“‘ Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century,’’ &c., with nearly 100 Illustrations in Facsimile. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo., cloth extra, 28s. 


AMERICAN HUMORISTS. including Washington Irving, Oliver Wende)] Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By the Rev. H. R. HAWkIS, M.A. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 6s. f Shortly. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS: commonly called in England “ The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” A New Translation from the Arabic, with Copious notes by EDWARD WILLIAM 
LANE. Illustrated by many hundred engravings on wood, from Originai Designs by WILLIAM HARVEY. A 
New Edition from a Copy by the Translator, Edited by his Nephew, EDWARD STANLEY POOLE. Witha 
Preface by STANL EY LANE- POOLE. 3 vols., demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE HEBRID ISLES: Wanderings in the Land of Lorne and the Outer Hebrides. By 


R: BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Immediately. 


STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS by Avex. Cuartes Ewatp. With an 


Autotype facsimile. New and Cheaper Edition, crown &vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. ~ By R Ricwarp A. Procror. New and Revised Edition. 

















With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 10s. 6d. _ ; [Just Ready. 
THE GREAT PYRAMID: its Plan and Purpose. By Ricuarp A. Procror. With 
Illustrations. Crow2 8vo.. cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 





FLOWERS OF THE SKY. By Ricnarp A. Procror. With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8v0., 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapitty, W. 
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BEEF TEA VEAL, ¢ 
‘MUTTON & GHICKEN BROTHS; 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT 
ELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. 


eS PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS| 


Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF— Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON— Roasted, Boiled, Harieot, Hashed, Irish Stew 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Breth. 

LAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES ~—Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto. 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


. YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS. 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A°& 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


' - a ne Sfopr 
one 


7} 11 LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 























RELISH FOR ALL & 
KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, 
FISH, ENTREES, &c: 
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PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 








CONTAINING 
ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected and Revised according to the present rices of Materials and Labour together with many NEW 
USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 


suited to the Builder, Contractor, and, Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; 
THE UNREPEALED SKCTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
With Notes of Cases and Decisions inthe Superior Courts by W. KELLY. 43, Lincoln's Inn Fi: 
Solicitor. 
KELLY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W. 





“PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 








GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILTIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s., 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14 
or 54 stamp=-, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


al 
OSLER’S CHINA.’ 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, LAMPS. 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


LONDON : SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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TIM E: 
Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literatu 


FEBRUARY, 1883. 


CONTENTS 


> 


\ ReaL QUEEN. By kh. E. Francillon 
A PLEA FOR VEGETARIANISM. By H.5.5. 
PortIA; OR, “ By Passions Rockep.” A NoveL, By the Author of 


“ Phyllis,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &e. 
Chapters XXII XXIV. & XAV. 


STELLA. By Nelly Keith. ( Woth an Illustration). 
SHADOWS FROM AN OLD SuN-D1AL. By Frederick Gale 


{1 VerRY OLD ACTRESS ( Frances Maria Kelly. ) By A. H. Wall 


A REMINISCENCE OF CHARLES DILLON. By Hal Lowther 
GAY SyBiL. By J. B. Dalton : : ‘ , 
HAUNTED Hearts. By J. Palgrave-Simpson , 


(7LIMPSES AT MADAGASCAR AND ITS PEOPLE. By A. H. Grant 
(FRANDMOTHER GRAY. By Byron Webber . : 


NATURE’S HEALING . 


The first Six Volumes of Time, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d, « 
are now ready; also V Y, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 188 
December, 1882, price 10s. Gd. Cases for binding can be obtained. 


LONDON: KELLY & COQ., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


All rights reserved.| 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK OF TRAVEL IN SOUTHERN MAROCCO., 
MOORISH LOTUS LEAVES: Glimpses of Southern Marocco. By Grorney 


DELAMERE COWAN and R. L. JOHNSTON. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Frontispiece 


WITH A SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA, and PE RSON AL REMINIS- 
CENCES of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By CHARLES DU VAL. 2 Vols. demy 8vo. with 
illustrations, price 21s. ; 

“Mr. Du Val tells the story of the alarms and straits of the beleagured camp, the sortie from Pretoria and 
capture of Zwartkopje laager, and other victorious skirmishes with the Boers, in a chatty, pleasant, and ' 
able way.’’—Daily Telegraph. ; 

* Assuredly few showmen have gone through more diverse experiences.’’— Morning Post. 

** Altogether Mr. Du Val’s book may be recommended.’’-—Pall Mal/ Gazette. 











numerous 


agree 


The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the FAMILY of GEORGE the 
THIRD: A View of Court Life and Manners for Seventy Years, 1760-1830. By Percy Frrz- 
GERALD, M.A., Autor of * The Life of George the Fourth,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 25s. 

** His imperturbable good humour is equal to his prodigious facility. He contemplates history with the eye 


of an indulgent humorist, and biozraphy with the eye of a pleasant sketcher of life and manners. With that 
keen enjoyment of a good story peculiar to one who is himself a capital story-teller. he combines a curious 


drollery in his serious moods as a moralist.’’— Daily News. 


PARIS IN PERIL. Edited by. Henry Vizererry, Author of “ Berlin under the New 

Empire,” &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s., with numerous Engravings. 

* A familiar and soci.«l historv of the siege from the point of view of dwellers in the beleagured city It is 
even more circumstantial and varied than M. Sarcey’s narrative, bringing as it does very vividly before the 
reader’s eyes every detail which can serve to show how the Parisians fared and were governed it: those dark days. 
The illustrations are interesting.’’—Daily News. 





LEGION;; or, the Modern Demoniac. 3y WintiAmM GILBERT, Author of “Shir ley Hall 
Asylum,” ** Memoirs of a Cynic,”’ &e. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

4 deeply interesting study....In taking leave of Mr. Gilbert we must express a wish that his book may be 
widely read. It is a very thoughtful and powerful contribution to the literature of temperance.’’—Zlovd’s 
Weekly Newspaper. 

* We earnestly recommend the book.”’—Oracle, 
‘The mass of startling information which the anthor has collected and the clear and incisive style in which 
he states his case, entitles the work to a prominent place in temperance literature.’’— Temperance Chronicl: 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
RITA’S NEW NOVEL, Just ready. 
AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. By “Riva,” Author of “Faustine,” “My Lady) 


Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


STORIES by an OLD BOHEMIAN. 2 vols. post. 8vo. 
TWIXT SHADE and SHINE. By ANNABEL Gray, Author of “ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 
3 vols. crown S8vo. 
** Annabel Gray’s simple and easy style charms the reader into acceptance of the smooth and even tenor of the 
narrative, and we can heartily recommend ‘'Twixt Shade and Shine’ asa pure and healthy work, forming a de- 
lightful contrast to the heated exaggeration of many of our modern novels. - — Court Journal. 








LEMUEL; or, the Romance of Politics. By the Auruor of “ Cynthia.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Really clever and good. . . We believe that the author of ‘Lemuel’ will make his or her mark as a 
novelist.” —Standard. 


PATTY’S | PARTNER. By JEAN MippiEMas, Author of .“Sackcloth and Broadcloth,” 


** Dandy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** There is much to commend in this quaint story of manufacturing life in the West of England... .. The 
underplot dealing with the Tramberley family —a sort of genteel Micawbers—is amusing, and in places shows a 
true sense of humour... .. The navel is a clever aud amusing one, well worth reading.” — Morning Post. 


A GIRL’S DESTINY : A ‘Love ‘Story. By E. C. Crayton (Mrs. Needham), Author of 
* Playing for Love,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The story is very readable, and more than merely readable. There is a power in it of subdued sarcasm, 
which w ould : seem to euggest ability to do greater things, while the interest is real and sustained.’’— Daily News. 


‘TWO NEW NOVELS JUST READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





MISS ELVESTER’S GIRLS: AShetland Story. By the AurHor of “ By-Ways.” 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. [Next week. 


A CHILD of the MENHIR. By AusTIN CLARE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


Now ready, price 6d., the New Pamphlet, by the ‘Author of “ Letters to My Son Herbert,” 


The TREATY of KILMAINHAM: or, Lessons in Massacre (of the Truth). 
LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT. Fifth Thousand. 1s. 
MORE LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT. 1s. 
LETTERS toa GRAND OLD MAN. 15. 
HAIR-SPLITTING as a FINE ART. (Letters to My Son Herbert, Parts 1l.and Il.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, price ‘One Shilling, now re eady. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion im the next issu 
TIME should reach the Advertisement Office, 51, Great Queen Str 
Lincolv’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th wmst. 
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“T have received some bottles . 
new Liqueur, cal ed Flying Dutchm 
from av em'nent firm, with a requ 
that I will notice it. I have « 
more than notice it; I have drank 
It was very good—in fact it gave 1 
the Flying Dutch courage to say so 
print.”—From ‘“ Mustard and Cr: 
" in Referee.” 

‘In the new Lique r, The Flyi 
Dutchman, will be found all the « 
ments essential to make a grea 
success.” — Court Circular. 

“ We designate it as Love at 
sight.’ Whoever tries it once is su 
to try it and buy it again.” 


LS 
re ay ip 


Jvurnal. 
- Free from the clinging sweetne-s which is the usual characteristic of liqueurs, and it is alse very chea 
[ anticipate it will become as famous as its namesakes have on turf and rail.” — Svciety. 
‘* The Flying Dutchman is simply delicious.’ — Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette, 


C- WARD « SON. 


ESTABLISHED 150 YEARS.) 


2, West Chapel Street, Mayfair, LONDON. 





Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 4/- 
THE HISTORY Gti Rom 


AND OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 





BY 


Vict O }?R a = = . 





N 


See Advertisement inside Back Wrapper. 








AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
HOLLOWAYS Hae For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 0Li 
WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 
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SUNSHADES. 


SANGSTERS 
s UMBRELLAS 


M140. REGENT S? 






SE ae oe OS 
Wuocesace Deport 
73,CHEAPSIDE - 
ESTABLISHED, 1777. 
PARASOLS. 


SdIHM_? SANVO 














THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES OF 


TIME, 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. each. are 
now ready, 
Also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 
1882, to December, 1882, price 10s. 6d. 


CASES FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED. 








KELLY & CO., 


51, Great Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. w.c. 










ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K., 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFPT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





H. SCHWEITZER & Co. 





10, Adam-street,W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Mads 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, poo palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 


Chocolate. and may be taken when richer Choco late is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 





PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE TITLED, LANDED AND OFFICIAL CLASSES. 


Price to Subscribers, 10s.; -Non- Subscribers, 12s. 





LONDON: KELLY & CO.,, 51, 


GREAT 


QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





“TOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFEB."™[s warranted to cleanse the blood from 


-CLARKE’S | 





WORLD FAMED 





all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 


¥ 
pores, 


- M bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
R ‘al () D Mi XT J RE six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Pet cme. Sle al ° Chemists. 

Sent to any Address for 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 

















A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusil 





TIME: 


Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Messrs. KELLY & Co. ing purchased the copyright of Time, the Magaz 
now issued at Offices, as above. The Work is printed in a superior mann 
the literary matter is of oh class. ‘The following list of Contributors embrac 
names of numerous well-know {uthors, Novelists, Travellers, Social Essayists 
Writers of Jeux d’ Esprit. 

List of Authors who have cont ted to Tim, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and 
forthcoming Numbers. 

*Frank ABELL. Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 

*Miss Lizzig ALLDRIDGE. Joun Latuam, F.S.A. 

*J, Asuspy-STERRY. *Henrey S. Leren. 

*Mrs. Orre Boorn ( Rrra’ W. 5. Luuny. 

LorD BRABOUKNE. Lapy Linpsay (or Baucaxngs). 

*Epwarkbp BravBury Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. 

Bernakp Henry Becker. James M‘Orea. 

Bret Harte. Mary Marx-Lemon. 

Caprarin Cyprian Briveg, R.A [HEOPHILE MARZIALS. 

Oscar BROWNING. JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Ff, C. Burnanp. *ALAN Muir. 

*JamEs BuRNLEY D. Curistizs Murray. 

*Miss Harrier Custpe-Pems) Mrs. NEWMAN. 

*K. CLARKE. *HarnieT PALMER. 

*H. SAVILE CLARKE. J. EK. Panton. 

Caprain Artuur Cou.ins. *Miss Exveanor C. Price (Aurnor 

Durron Cook. Krencu Herress 1In Her Own Curari 

W. L. Courtney. *CHARLES QUENTIN. 

*Surageon-Gen. H. L. Cowen Sir E. J. Regp, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S 

*Erunt. Coxon. S. W. REeEvgEs. 

Mrs. Cuvuipe. *Murs. J. H. Rippe.t. 

*Miss Curtis. *RENNELL Ropp. 

*Reyv. E. 8. Dixon. *H. Scutrz-WILson. 

*Witumorr Dixon. Krank Lyges SCUDAMORE. 

Saran Doupney. * RANK SEAFIELD, 

* Mus. M. Dove.as. J. W. Suergr, C.S.8. 

*CATIERINE Drew. GrorGE R. Sims. 

I. H. 8. Escorr. *G. BagnettT SMITH. 

ALEX. Cuas. Ewaup, F.S.A. *J. STANLEY. 

VioLter FANE. J. W. STEgL. 

*W. W. FENN. *BertTua THomMas. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miuuen. H. D. ‘rat. 

*Percy FirzGeRALp. *GovrreY ‘LURNER. 

ARCHIBALD ForRBEs. Henri Van Laun. 

*RK. E. FRANCILLON. Sir Junius Voern, K.C.M.G 

W.S. Giuperr. *Ennest WARREN. 

Joun B. Gouagu. Sik Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 

*Mania J. Greer. Oscan WILDE. 

Lapy Vioter Greviuue. Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. . 

Major Artruur Grirriris. *Dr. C. R. A. Wrigut. 

PascuaL GRousseEt. *HeLEN ZIMMERN, 

Rey. H. R. Hawes. Autuor or “ Reapy-Monry Moxrisoy 

JuLIAN Hawrorne. Autuor or “ Rorugry Severertr, Q.C.’ 

*CuaARLeES Hervey. *AuTHOR OF “ CHILDRENS COILDREN 

Rev. Canon Hote. “ Haroun Saxon ” 

Joun Houuinasugap *AuTuor OF “GrorGE GuiTil” AND 

Ricuarp Jerr ERIES (AuTHOK Vin Game Mystery in Pauace Garvens.” 

KEEPER AT HomgE”). *Auruor or “Proup Maisizx” anp 
*R. Mounrensy J ppison. VioLIN PLAYER.” 

* Harrierre Kaye. *AuTuor or “ My Morugr’s Diamonps 
Lizut.-CotongL W. W. Kyoutys *AuTuor or “Tue Pauerre anp tug Pe 
Miss May Latron (Auruor or * Jlocax, M.P.”). | * Aurnokr or “Srpg-Lieuts or Eneuisit Soc! 


*Auruor or “ Puyuuis.” 
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4 _TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & -WINDUS Ss ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, EACH IN 3 VOLS. 
THE CAPTAIN’S ROOM, and Other Stories. 
OF HIGH DEGREE. By CHARLES GIBBON. 


KIT: A Memory. By Jamus Payn 
VAL STRANGE. By Davin CHRISTIE MvUrRay. 


“Without hyperbole it may be averred that no finer work of fiction bas appeared since Charles Dickens 
died.”’— Morning Pest. 
THE GOLDEN SHAFT. By CHARLES GIBBON. 

“ Altogether, in. style, in plot, in incident, * The Golden Shaft’ stands high above ever)thing that Mr. 
Gibbon has yet produced.’ —Scotsman. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lvcy. 











3y WALTER BESANT, 


“ A very Clever novel, and full of promise as a first venture in fiction ; a highly entertaining story.” —Academy. 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J.8. Winter. 
** More amusing, accurate, and readable soldier stories we never remember to have seen.”’— York Herula. 


DUST. By JuLian HawTHornet. 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE, and Other Stories. By F. W. KoBINsON, 





__“ There is plenty of pathos as well a- humour in the e stories, on the whole; pleasant as graphic.” — Atheneum. 
N#&W NOVELS, BACH IN 3 VOLS, NOW IN ‘THE PkESs. 
WANDA. By Ouida. [March. | HEART AND SCIENCE. By Wilkie Collins. [May, 


SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. [March. ANNAN WATER. By Robert Buchanan. [ May. 
MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. ByA 4.Trollope.[Aprii.| HEAKTS, By David Christie Murray. [May. 
CROWN 8vo., CLOTH EXTKA, 6d. KACH. 

ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN : an Impossible Story. By WALTER 

BESANT. With 12 Illustrations by FkkD BARNARD. 


LOVE ME FOR EVER: a Carol in Prose. By Ropert BucHANAN. With a Frontispiec: 
by P. MACNAB. 


BELGRAVIA, tor 1883. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by FreD. BARNARD. MAID 
OF ATHENS, Justin McUar  hy’s New Serial Story, was begun in the JANUARY Number of BELGRAVIA 
which Number contained also the First Portion of a Story, in Three Parts, by Ouida, entitled FRESCO us; 
the continuation of Wilkie Collins’s Novel, HEART and SCIENCE; a further Beacmcten of Mrs. Alexander's 
Novel, The ADMIRAL’S WARD; and other Matters of Interest 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, tor 1883. One Shilling Monthly. Tne NEW 
ABELARD, Robert Buchanan's New Serial Story, was begun in the JANUARY Number o1 the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE. This Number contained many other interesting Articles, The continuation ot Julian 
Hawthorne's Story, DUST, and a further Instalment cf SCIENCE NOTES, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.a.S. 














THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND RALPH WALDO 
__SMERSON. 1834-1872. Edited by C HAKLES ELIOT NORTON. 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. 
ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By ALrrep Rimmer. Witt 57 Llustrations 
___ by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED RIMMER, ane other=, Square 8vo., cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
THE POETS’ BIRDS. by PHIL ROBINSON, Author of * Under the Punkah,.” &c. Crown 
Svo., cloth extra, 7s.6d. ' Ot AE TPT [In the press. 
NIGHTS AT THE PLAY. by Durron Cook, Author of * Hours with the Players,” &ec. 


2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra, zis. 


SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical a 


SAMUEL ARTHUR BENT, M.A. Demy &vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE H1STORY OF IRELAND, from the arliest Times to the 


Present Day. By JUsTIN H. MCUARTHY. Crown &vo., ls.: Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
Crown 8vo., clot: extru,4s.6d. | NT oe [In preparation. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. By Mark Iwai. With about 350 New and Original! 
lliustrations (Uniforr m with a“ Lraup Abroad.’ ’) Crown 8vv., cloth extra, 7-. 6d. fShortly. 

IN MAREMMA, By vuipa. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 
“*In Maremma’ is the most powerful novel that Ouida has lately written.’’—Zimes. 

A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier dE Maisrre. Translated from the 
French, with a Notice of :he Author’s Life, By HENRY ATWELL. (New Volume of * The Mayfair 
Library.”) Post 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 


WISDOM POETRY, AND PATHOS) ‘selecteu from the Works of OUIDA. By the 


Rev. F. SYDNEY MOKKIs. ” Small crown 8v0., cloth extra, ds. (in | preparation. 


COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR: the Record of a Summer. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of 


* Vignettes trom Nature.” Crown 8vu., cloth extra, 6s. 


TO THE GOLD COAST sOR GOLD: A Personal Narrative. By Kicwarp F. Burton and 


VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON. With Frontispiece and Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra, 21s. 


NATURE WEAR LONDON. By RicHarD Jurrerizs, Author of 











[In the Press. 
d Explanatory Notes. By 








[In the press. 
By Justin MoCartay, M.P. 





























“'lhe Gamekeeper at 


Home.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 63, (Shortly. 


FLOWERS OF THE SKY. A New Edition. With 55 Illustrations. _ Crown 8vo. - cloth 


extra, 4s. 6d. 





WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Roya! 


Manual of the Titlea and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and lreland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


The Twenty-third Annual Edition for 1883. Cloth, full gilt, £2 10s. 
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CONCENTRATEDA 
BEEF TEA;VEAL,@/ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ 
'ELLY, MIEAT LOZENGES &C. 








Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF— Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON — Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 
Cutlets, &c 

CHICK EN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 





-l 


L.AMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &e. 
ENTREES -Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A° 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 








| Brace Co of fr 





ipo) U. LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, 


LONDON, W. 





RELISH FOR ALL 


KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, * 
FISH, ENTREES, &€: 
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OSLER'S CHINA « mrt el oe 
vwesoormvoen TLANS SERVICES, 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WOkKCES 1 ER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


OUGHS, 
C ? eae 


STHMA, 


a RONCHITIS 


R J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 
CHLORODYNE—This wonderful 
remedy was discovered by Dr. J. COL- 
LIS BROWN E, andthe word Chloro 
cyne coined by him expressly to desig- 
nate it, There never has been » remedy 
so vastly beneticial to suffering human- 
ity, aud it is a subject of deep concern 
to the public that they should not he 
imposed upon by having imitations 
pressed upon them on account of cheap- 
ness, and as being the same thing. 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWN E's CHLO- 
RODYNE is a totally distinct thing 
from the spurious compounds called 
Chloredyne, the use of which only 
ends i in } disappointment and failure 


Lp J. COLLIS BROW NE’ 
CHLORUDYNE is a LIQU ID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affordsa 
calm, refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE. and INVIGORATES 
the NERVOUS SYSTEM when ex- 


hausted. 


p* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE tn 


N EURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER 


OOTHACHE, 
MA TIs M. 


G REAT Si ECIFIC tor 
es DYSENTERY, 
_— 


RHEU- 


From 


CHLORODYNE. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states:-—-*TWO DOSES 
COMPLETELY CUKED ME of 


DLA RKHGEA.” 


SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutica!] 
Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, Jann- 
ary 5, 1881. To J. T. DAVEN PORT, 
Esq., 33, Great Russe!] Street, 
Kloomsbury, London. 

Dear Sir,—We embrace this opportun ty 
of congratulating you upon the wide- 
spread. reputation this justly esteemed 
medicine, Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chior. idyne, has earned for itself, not 
only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. As a remedy of veneral utility, 
we must question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we 
Shall be glad t hear of its finding a 

lace in every Anglo-Indian home. 
The other brands, we are happy to say, 
are now releyated tothe native bazaars, 
and, judsing trom their sale, we fancy 
their sejourn there will be but evanes 
cent. We could multiply instances 
aud t fiwfum of the extrsordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne om Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the 
Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a 
general sedative, that have occurred 
under yur personal observation during 
many years, In Choleraic Diurrhea, 
and even in the more terrible forms of 
Cholera itself, we have witnessed its 
s rprisingly controlling power. We 
have never used any other form of this 





4 





medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a 
firm conviction that it it decidedly th: 
best, and also from a sens- of duty we 
owe 





to the protession and the public, 
as we are of opinion that the substitu- 
tion of any other than Collis Browne's 
18 &a DELIBERATE BREACH OF FAITH 
THE PAKT OF THE CHEMIST TO PRE 
SCRIBER AND PATIENTALIKE. Weare 
Sir, faithfully yours, s.imes & Ce 
Members of the Pharm. Society 
Great Britain, His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Chemists. 


D- COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE ra 
attacks of 


EPILEPSY, 


Tioatiun samantha 


ee EP nt 


BROWNE'S 
p diy cuts shor 


SPASMS, COLIC, 


ALPITATION, HYSTERIA 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
fhe IMMENSE SALE of this 
KEMEDY has given rise to many } 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS 1 


os 


ROTTLE OF 
CHLORODY NE 
GOVERNMENT 


N.B.—EVERY 
GENUINE 
BEARS on the 


STAMP the NAME of the I 
VENTOR, 

D* J. COLLIS BROWNE, 

SOLD IN BOYrTLES, Is, I4d., 2s. 94 


4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 GREAT 
RUSSELL STREET, W.C 
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MARCH, 1883. 


CONTENTS. 

\ ReaL QuEEN. By R. E. Francillon 

RosEs OR LILIES ?—A REMINISCENCE OF GLADIATEUR’S DERBY. By 
CC. = 

SoNNET. By Lena Milm ; ; ' 


PorRTIA: OR, ** By Passtons Rockep.” <A NOVEL. By the Author of 
66 Phyllis,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 
Chapters Pave. Awe, OS Be Yee. 


DeRBY CHINA: OLD AND NEw. By Edward Bradbury 

\ ReTrRospEcT. By Clare 8. M’Kinley 

HAUNTED HEARTS. By J. Palgrave-Simpson : 

SOMETHING ABOUT TASMANIA. By H. K. (With four Illustrations 
‘So PERISH ALL WHO Dé 1E LIKE AGAIN.” By W. A. G. 
(TLIMPSES OF MADAGASCAR AND ITS PEOPLE. By A. H. Grant 
SonG. By H. O. Ogilvie- nt 

SHADOWS FROM AN OLD Sun-DiAL. By Frederiek Gale 

AN OLD LETTER. By Ri 

A BROKEN Neck. By Arthur Stradling, M.R.c.s., ete. 


\ Fancy. By W. St. L. 


The first Six Volumes of TimE. elegantly bound wn cloth gut, price 78. 6d. ea 
are now ready; also V° taining the Monthly Parts from April, 18 
December. 1882, price 10s. ( ‘ases for binding can be obtained. 


LONDON: KELLY & COQ., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


[ All rights rese rved. | 


PKINTED BY KELLY & CO., GATE STREET, W.0.; & MIDDLE MILL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
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IN TWO VOLUMES, CROWN 8vo., PRICE 21s. 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS, 


EDMUND DOWNEY. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Captain Jackson’s. Yarn 
Il. The Ship’s Cousin’s Yarn 
Itt, A Fog Yarn . eo. aa 
IV. The Yarn of the Unlucky Tar. 
V. The Land-Lubber’s Yarns 
VI. The Yarn of “ Captain Tom ” F 
VII. The Amateur Yachtsman’s Yarn . 
VIII. The River Pilot’s Yarn ‘ 
IX. The Shipbroker’s Clerk’s Yarn. 
X. The Ne’er-do-Well’s Yarn 
XI. The Yarn of the Shipbuilder 
XII. The Yarn of the Hat 
XIII. A Shore Yarn ae ea 
XIV. The Master Mariner’s Yarn. 


Captain Jackson’s Yarn Conciuded. 


AUDREY FERRIERS. A New Novel. 
MISS ROSE CHESTER. By Tiene Hopkins. 





Tinsley’s Magazine for March. 


CONTENTS. 


“A Night in Nolan’s Brig.” 
* At Sea in a Collier.” 


* Captain Larrissev’s Ruse.” 
. 


“The Trials of Peter Jenkyns.” 


‘ Nautical Perils.” 


“ The lrony of Fate.” 


“My Very Small Sail Boat.” 


‘Jim Rossiter’s Advent ure,’ 


‘ Life in a Seaport Town.” 


‘“ The Lowing Herd.” 


* Morgans and Son.” 


* Meeyoganny Haughton.” 
“ Captain Walker’s Sea Chest.” 


“The Smuggier’s Ghost.” 


SOME ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM WYCHERLY. By J. Fivzceraty Motto 


Author of “ Court Life below Stairs,” &e. 


THE WATERS OF MARAH. By Jonun Hitt, Author of “ Wild Rose,” &e 
A COMET’S TAIL. By E. A. Ditiwyn, Author of ‘ Chloe Arguelle,” &e. 
GREENROOMS AND DRESSING ROOMS. By Hau Lovurisr. 
THE MYSTERIOUS PASSENGER. By Apnrien pe Vatyepee. 


UNDER A BAN. By Mrs. Loper, Author of 


” Lady Ottoline,” &e. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next issue of Time should reach the Adv 
tisement Office, 51, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th % 








THE SOCIAL ZOO. 


BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


No. 1, “Our Gilded Youth,” 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 34 ENGRAVINGS, IS NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLER 








Walk up, walk up, my Lords and Ladies! While as to the Poets—’tis no use frowning, 
Walk up, good folk, to our pnbli ; We've a Zoological duty to do 
Beasts, Birds, Fish of these careless days {nd Tennyson, Tupper, Swinburne, Brown 
{re now on show in the Socrat Z Will tune their lyres in the Soctat Zoo. 
Birds you will find of every feathe: Professional Beauties—charming creatures 
And fishes of strangest form and ’ \ctors and Actresses, false and true, 
Beasts, big and little, chained-up together, With no ‘ naake-up’ and unrouged features 
Or roaming at large through the ‘ iL Zoo Che footlights face in the SocraL Zoo. 
Just glance at this cage of Politicia When Music shall to our show surrender 
How blooming some look, while ot s look blue The whole of her harmonious crew, 
All depends, as you know, on the p ns Silver Soprano, Contralto tender, 
Each happens te hold in the So: Oo Will warble caged in the Soctat Zoo 
Our military and naval lions Our Gilded Youth, the Fops who flutter 
Edinburgh’s Duke and his sailor v, | Scions Around as ‘ mashers’ to lay their cue, 
With Cambridge .and Connaugh se royal! With‘ Wilde’ Aisthetes who are ‘ quite 1 
Like sucking doves roar in the Si ZOO Shall sobered be in the SoctAL Zoo. 
Parsons with plumage sombre as r S, too | Regarding the Ladies, both those who ‘ fet 
High Church and Low Church, ar id Church And those we dread to offend or wo 
Kanter and Romanist—all secure | iS We have an artist engaged to sketch us 
Of rest (or of strife) in the SocraLt Zoo Their faces and forms for the SocraL Zoo 
Barristers glib and Solicitors wary. Our Civil Servants, our Bores and Carpers, 
Judges who sternly bid us ‘ kotoo. Manceuvring Matrons and Spinsters blu: 
Who find the New Courts a little t ry, Athletes, Bohemians, Turfites, Sharpers, 
Shall bow to the law of the SocraL Zoo Will all be caged in the Socrat Zoo. 
As for those who the flame of science kindle. {nd when we reach the end—ah, when ? 
Whe out of the old keep evolving the new, A portrait will come of the Jamracu, wh 
Huxley will study descent with Tyndall Can tame all sorts of women and men 


In the monkey-house of the Socrat Zoo. The Keeper of the SoctAL Zoo. 


No. 2 of the SOCIAL ZOO, 
“NICE GIRLS,” Splendidly Ilustrated. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 2orn, PRICE 6d. 
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SUNSHADES. 


SANGSTERS 
UMBRELLAS 


140, REGENT S* 
IO,.ROYAL EXCHANCE 
oe oe Oe 
Wuotesace Depot 
- 75,CHEAPSIDE - 


EstaBLiSHEeD, |777. 
PARASOLS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRKBECK BAN K. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opener according to the usua 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on th: 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Thre« 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and othe 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and -ale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 









EN TOUT CAS 
SdIHM_? SANVO 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual] 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 











How lO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES OF 


TIME, 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. each. are 
now ready, 


Also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
1882, to December, 1882, price 10s. 6d. with immediate Possession, either for Building or 


Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


CASES FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED. 





KELLY & CO., 
51, Great Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, w.c, 


——— SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
xs 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 











10, Adam-stree' .W.(. 





THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 











**FOR THE BLOOD IS THH LIF." [s warranted to cleanse the blood from 


a - = all impurities from whatever cause 


C | R K E S | arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 


of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
WORLD FAMED 


its effects are marvellous. Thousands 

Bbottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases 0! 

RB 10 } f) Mi XT RE | six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
aw EE Bee | Chemists. 





of Testimonials from all parts. In 


| 
| 





Sent to any Address for 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 
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A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 


PUBLISHING 


OFFICE: 


51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Messrs. KELLY & Co. hav 
now issued at their Offices, as 
he literary matter is 
names of numerous well-know: 
Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


of a high 


ig purchased the copyright of Time, the Maguzine 


LDOVe. 


List of Authors who have contributed 


Wii 


*FPRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizziz ALLDRIDGE. 

*J, ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Boorn (“ Rrra”). 

LORD BRABOUKNE. 

*EpWARD BRADBURY 

Bernarp Henry Becker. 

Bret Harre. 

Caprain Cyprian BrivaGes, 

Oscar BRrowNINa. 

i, C. BuRNAND. 

*James BuRNLEY 

*Miss Harrier CusLpe-PemBerro 

*K. CLARKE. 

*H,. SAVILE CLARKE. 

Caprain ARTHUR COLLINs. 

Durron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Surceon-Gen. H. L. 

*Erugt, Coxon. 

Mrs. Cup.ipe. 

*Miss Curtis. 

‘Rey. E. S. Dixon. 

*Witumorr Dixon. 

SARAH DouDNEY. 

*Mrs. M. Dovetas. 

“CATHERINE Drew. 

. H. S. Escorr. 

ALEX. Cuas. Ewaup, I'.S.A 

VioLter FANE. 

*“W. W. Fenn. 

Mars. Fenwick MIuuer. 

*Prercy FIrzGERALD. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

*R. E. FRANCILLON. 

\W.S. Ginperr. 

Joun B. Gouau. 

*Marira J. Greer. 

LADY VioLer GREYILLE. 

SLason Artuur GRirritus. 

PASCHAL GROUSSET. 

igv. H. R. Hawais. 

JULIAN HawrHorne. 

*CuaRLES HERVEY. 

ey. Canon Hous. 

Joun HouumesHeap. 

Lticharp Jerrertes (AuTHOR oF 
KEEPER At Homn”). 

*R. Mounreney Jepuson. 

*Harrierre Kaye. 

Lizut.-Corone, W. W. Knoutys. 
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COWEN. 
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Authors, 


The 
The 


Novelists, 


Work is printed in a superior manner, 
following list of Contributors embraces 
Travellers, Social 


Kssayist Ss, 


to Timk, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and Pape 


pre 


iE 


/ 


f 01 th 


(FJAME- 


Miss May Lauron (Aurior or “ Hogan, M.P.”). 


oming N umbers. 


Hon. GeraLp LASCELLEs. 
Joun Latuam, F.S.A. 
*Henry S. LEGu.* 
W.S. Litry. 
LADY Linpsay (or Baucankrgs). 
Justin M‘Carruy, M.P. 
JAMES M‘Crea. 
Mary Mark-Lemon. 
lHEOPHILE MARZIALS. 
JEAN MIpDDLEMASS. 
*ALAN Muir. 
D. Curistre Murray. 
Mrs. NEWMAN. 
*Harriet PALMER. 
J. E. Panton. 
Miss Eneanor C. Price (Auruor or 
Krencu Heiress In Her Own Cuatrat 
*CHARLES QUENTIN. 
Sir E. J. Reev, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 
S. W. Reeves. 
*Mars. J. H: Rippeun. 
*RENNELL Ropp. 
*H. Scutrz-Wison. 
l'RankK Lygs SCUDAMORK, 
* FRANK SEAFIELD. 
J. W. Snerer, C.S.S. 
GrorGE R. Sis. 
*G. Barnerr SMmiru. 
*J. STANLEY. 
J. W. Sres.. 
*BertTua THOMAS. 
H. D. Tra, 
*GopFREY ‘TURNER. 
Henri Van Laun. 
Sir Junius Voegeni, K.C.M.G. 
*iERNEST WARREN, 
Sir Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 
Oscar WILDE. 
Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
*Der. C. R. A. Wreeurt. 
*HeLen ZIMMERN, 
AutTuor or “ Reapy-Mongy Morrisoy. 
Autuor or * Roragry Sevrert, Q.C.” 
*AuTHOR OF “ CHILDREN’S CHILDREN” AN 
‘“ Haroun Saxon ” 
*Auruor oF “Grorae Geitu” 
Mystery tn Pauace GARDENS.” 
*Auruonr or “Proup Martsir” 
VioLiIn PLayver.? 
*Auruor or “* My Moruegr’s Diamonps.” 
*AuTuor or * Tue PALETTE AND THE Pen.” 
* Aurnor or “ Sipe-Lieuts or EnGuisn Sociery 
*Auruor or “ Puyius.” 
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Just published, price Six Shillings, 


WEIRD STORIES. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of “*‘ George Geith,” “The Senior Partner,” &c. 









CONTENTS. 


WALNUT TREE HOUSE. | THE OLD HOUSE 1N VAUXHALL WALK. 
THE OPEN DOOR. SANDY THE TINKER. 
NUT BUSH FARM. OLD MRS. JONES. 





In crown 8vo, price Six Shillings, 


HEARTHRUG FARCES. 


I, PENTAGON TERRACE, IIl. SELINA’S REVENGE. 
II. MRS, MAINWARING’S TELESCOPE. IV, SOLOMON DROOP, THE PILGRIM OF LOVE, 
(In Three Farces, ) 





Post 8vo, price Six Shillings, 


THREE-CORNERED ESSAYS. 


By A MIDDLE-AGED ENGLISHMAN. 








Ill. On tue ApvanraGes or Keeping A £5 


J ? XI. On ANGULARITIES ( ma wer en. 
Nore iN One's Pocket. NGULARITIE AND ANTANKER 













| CONTENTS. f 
a I. On tHe Turee-Cornerep Way oF X. On navinG Too Mucu ann Too Lirrut 
) | Looxine at THInGs. to Do. 
| Il. On Becomine Mippie-Acep. XI. Ow Bunaviour mx a Crown. 





ih IV. On peinc Knockep Down anv Picken — 
wr Up AGAIN. XIII. How Every Man Wrires us Own 
| V. On Goinea Apsovur in THE WorLp Memoirs. 
. 1 a On THe Straws THat Turn Us. XIV. Concerning tHe UNEXPECTED. 
: - ON THE ApvVANTAGES OF AN Occa- XV. On Reapinc Berween THE Lines. 


SIONAL Day 1n Bern. 


“a XVI. Concernina RECREATION 
VIll. On tue Artistic TREATMENT OF A T fi 









Suap in THE Face. XVII On rue Lost Arts or CONVERSATION | 
IX. Tue Ineonventences or aA Limitrep AND Lerrer-WrRiITING. 

INCOME. XVIILL. On Givina ann TAKING. 
““*F, A.’ has a discourse for most of the troub’esome phases of life . ...a friendliness for humankind 


which makes his consolations as welcome as if he had an abundance of gray hairs in his head and wer 
entitled to speak from tie cheery decline of life ....Gives at ai] times the sense of humourous sagacity in th: 
writer and a wide personal experience of the varieties of fortune.’’—St?. James's Gazette. 








Post 8vo, price Six Shillings, 


THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL FAMILY: 


Anecdotes and Narratives, 
BASED ON CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. 

















CONTENTS. 


Tue QuEEN AND THE Royas Famity in Contemporary LITERATURE. 

















I. Tus Princess Victoria. V. THe QurEEN anpD Men or Lerremrs. 
Il. Tae Earuier YEARS OF THE QUEENS Vi. Tue Queen anp Her Ministers. 
Marriep Lire. Vii. Larger Yxrars. 
lil. Tue QuEEN ACCORDING T0 FoRBEIGN VIII. Tue Queen's JouRNEys. 
SOURCES. [X. Norgs on some Mbpmpers or THE 
IV. Tue Queen ann Bisnors WILBERFORCE Roya Famity. 
AND THIRLWALL. L’ Envol. 


“It was a loyal thought to put together a collection of anecdotes and narratives illustrative of the career 0 
our present Sovereign, from the days of her youth up to the present time. —-G@uwurdian, 
“ IT gave an hour of my priceless leisure to ‘ The Queen and the Royal Family.’ ”—7wth. 


—— — 





LONDON: JAMES HOGG, 22, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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BEEF TEAVEAL,@f 
-MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ 
‘FLLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. 











&¢| PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS |iy 


Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP— Clear or Thick. 

BEEF— Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c 

VEAI.—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &e. 

MUTTON — Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 
Cutlets, &c 

CHICK EN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB-—-Reasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —-Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 


<N YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, |< 
f TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION !—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A®& 
UNDIR, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


ae at. Co for 
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11 LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 














AN EXCELLENT 9 

RELISH FOR ALL & 

KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, * 
FISH, ENTREES, &¢: 
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| OSUIR'S CIMA 
sms RAGS SERVIERS 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WOxkCES: ER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W 





PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 








GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arisiny from a diserdered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Std by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 1$d., 2s., 9d.. and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14 
or 54 -tamps, «ccording to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln 
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LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 
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ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revi-ed according to the present Prices of Materials and Labour together with many NEW 




















USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 


suited to the Builder, Contractor, and Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS; 
THE UNREPEALED SECTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 


With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


Solicitor. 





KELLY & ©O.,51,@REAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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THE SOCIAL ZOO. 


BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
SIXPHENCH, MONTHLY. 


Nos. 1 & ¥ “Our Gilded Youth,” & “Nice Girls, 


by E. 


GRENVILLE Murray and R. Mounrensy JEpuson, 


(nd each Illustrated with 34 Engravings, are now ready at all Booksellers & Books' 








Walk up, walk up, my Lords and Ladies! While as to the Poets—’tis no use frownin: 
Walk up, good folk, to our public view. We've a Zoological duty to do— 

Beasts, Birds, Fish of these careless gay days And Tennyson, Tupper, Swinburne, Brown 
Are now on show in the Socrat Zoo. Will tune their lyres in the SocrAt Zoo. 

Birds you will find of every feather, Professional Beauties—charming creatures 
And fishes of strangest form and : Actors and Actresses, false and true, 

Beasts, big and little, chained-up together, With no ‘ make-up’ and unrouged features 
Or roaming at large through the SocraL Zoo. The footlights face in the SociaL Zoo. 

Just glance at this cage of Politicia When Music shall to our show surrender 
How blooming some look, while ot s look blue: The whole of her harmonious crew, 

All depends, as you know, on the positions Silver Soprano, Contralto tender, 
Each happens to hold in the SoctaL Zoo Will warble caged in the SocraL Zoo. 

Our military and naval lions— Our Gilded Youth, the Fops who flutter 
Edinburgh’s Duke and his sailor v, | scions— Around as ‘ mashers’ to lay their cue, 
With Cambridge and Connaught, those royal | With ‘ Wilde’ Aisthetes who are ‘ quite too u 

Like sucking doves roar in the SocraL Zoo. _ Shall sobered be in the SoctaL Zoo. 
Parsons with plumage sombre as ravens, too | Regarding the Ladies, both those who ‘ fetc 

High Church and Low Church, and Broad Church And those we dread to offend or woo, 
Ranter and Romanist—all secure havens We have an artist engaged to sketch us 

Of rest (or of strife) in the SociaL Zoo. Their faces and forms for the SoctaL Zoo 
Barristers glib and Solicitors wary, Our Civil Servants, our Bores and Carpers, 

Judges who sternly bid us ‘ kotoo.’ Manceuvring Matrons and Spinsters blue, 
Who find the New Courts a little too airy. Athletes, Bohemians, Turtites, Sharpers, 

Shall bow to the law of the SocraL Zoo. Will all be caged in the SocraL Zoo. 
As for those who the flame of science kindle, And when we reach the end—ah, when ?— 

Who out of the old keep evolving the new, A portrait will come of the JAMRACH, who 
Huxley will study descent with Tyndall. Can tame all sorts of women and men— 

In the monkey-house of the SocraL Zoo. The Keeper of the Soc1AL Zoo. 








No. 3 of the SOCIAL ZOO, 
3 NOBLE LORDS,” Profusely Ilustrated, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MAY aust, PRICE 6d. 
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Letters of . redit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full partic ulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 
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. I IVE EE mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
7 Office o } KB ry 


f the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
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Tlegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. each. are 


now ready, How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 





Also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
1882, to December, 1882, price 10s. 6d. with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
. ‘ - as ‘ " ae Ds Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
CASES FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED. BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIRTY. 
5 Rah So A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application 
KELLY & CO., FRANCIS RAVENSCROFYT, Manager. 
51, Great Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, w.c. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 








u. Scuwermen&C. GOGOHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Zu EIT 

Ww <, ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
¢ | GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE GOCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 
c= 
2 Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
. instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
¢ ‘rhe Facuity pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
\ sreakfast, Luncbeon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 





96 <> - 
OAT COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
19 Adam-street,W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 


: vy’ THIS FAMOUS 
HOLLOWAYS PILLS FAMILY MEDICINE 
is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
(,EAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 

















* FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 








| ! . all impurities from whatever cause 
cs CEARKE S arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
- 7 of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 











its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts. [n 


| . bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
dal HD M IXTU RE six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
: Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 
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Every Friday, Price 2d.; Post-free 24d. ; Yearly, Post- free 1 10s, 10d: 





Qn FRIDAY, APRIL 48th, 1883, was Published No. 1 of 


*HEALTH< | 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SANITARY SCIENCE. } 


“‘ Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—HEALTH, peace, and competence.”—POoPE, 


Wiw. EAL TH has been established to supply a felt and growing 
Be demand for a weekly periodical which shall deal wit th 
comeosd all matters relating to the preservation of health and 
the prevention of disease. 


The programme of ** HEALTH ” will ne page be large 
and varied. Although not a medical journal, it will serve as a 
much-needed link of connection between the ave professional 


journals and the lay public. It will be ne in Plain 
and Non-Technical Language, and in a thoroughly 
Popular Style, thus adapting itself for the instruction of 
all classes in Sanitary and Health Science. Whilst instruction in 
the laws of health is the paramount object this Journal is in- 
tended to subserve, much that is entertaining will also be found 
in its pages. “‘“HRALTH” will thus endeavour to take rank 
asa Family Journal, which may be perused with pleasure 
and profit by all classes, and by young and old alike. 
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Yearly Subearipilon: Unoluding Home Postage), 10s, 104d. ; 
Half-yearly, 5s. dd. 


To the Continent, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, United States, and the West 
Indies, the Annual Subscription will be, with postage, 13s. To the Hast Indies 
and China (va Brindisi), 15s. 2d. 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 










Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to the Publishers, Messrs. WYMAN § SONS. 
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TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &e. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &c 

CHICK EN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES -Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 


YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION !—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A® 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 


SOY] 11 LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, 
S a LONDON; Ww. 
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| OSLER'S CHINA ee: 
mem MASS SERVIC 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W 
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KELLY’S HANDBOOK 
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TITLED, LANDED, 
AND OFFICIAI CLASSES 


(Formerly called The Upper Ten Thousand) 
CONTAINING ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND NAMES. 
































This work includes, in one general alphabetical list, all who have any definite 
position, whether arising from hereditary rank, or from any recognised Title or 
Order conferred upon them by the Sovereign; Peers and all their children; 
Baronets, Members of Parliament, and of the higher er: ides. of the Military, 
Naval and Colonial Services; all Bishops, Deans and Archdeacons (but only of 
England) ; all the Deputy-Lieutenants and County Magistrates of England an 
Wales, Queen’s Counsel, Serjeants-at-Law, Royal Academicians, Presidents ani 
Vice-Presidents of Learned Societies, County Court Judges, the great Landowners 
of the United Kingdom, and the Owners of Principal Seats in the English 
Counties. 

The circulation of the work is principally among the classes whose names ar¢ 
recorded in its pages, and has been steadily increasing each year since it has been 10 
the hands of the present proprietors. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


ANCHOR WATCH YARNS. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY. 
OPINIONS OF TEE PRESS. 


* Anchor Watch Yarns vary in their dramatic interest, style, and especially in their 
humour. The reader will indeed be difficult to please, or one not to be pleased at all by nautical 
stories, who does not enjoy the matter and the method of the contents of these two volumes. 
Evidently the author is a salt, yet, more evidently still, a literary man; for he has the capacity 
to a remarkable degree of telling a story crisply and flowingly ; it runs smoothly off the reel, 
and there has, we feel at the end, not been a superfluous word added, or one needed that has 


been omitted. The number of nautical fiction writers is very few now, and there is evidently 
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want which ought to be supplied. We know of no one more likely to assume the pen, none wi 
could more ably follow in the footsteps of Marryat, than Mr. Downey.”—Couwrt Journal, 
March 31, 1883. 


nautical ways and language, that one can almost imagine some rollicking old sea captain 
with infinite gusto, recounting his own experiences. Boys and men, and all who love the sea 
will emjoy these yarns. ‘Captain Larrissey’s Ruse,’ ‘The Yarn of the Unlucky Tar,’ ‘Th 
Smuggler’s Ghost,’ ‘Jim Rossiter’s Adventure,’ are all graphically told; indeed, Mr. Downey 
has the gift of writing as if the task were a pleasure, and as though he felt sure of his audience, 
and realised their capacity of enjoying a good joke. The reader cannot fail to laugh at the 
many telling anecdotes interspersed through these volumes, which may be heartily recommended 
to while a dull hour away.”—Sunday Times, April 1, 1883. 


“Written witha freshness and heartiness of style, and showing such familiarity wit! 


i 


“ Nothing can be more interesting than tales of ‘old salts’ when well told. Sailors hav 
a way of drawing the long bow which is quite as startling ’as the efforts of the American 
humorists, and their ‘ yarns’ are as extraordinary as they are inexhaustible. Mr. Downey is 
apparently quite at home in sailor life, and his sketches have considerable freshness and 
humour. Sometimes the humour has a burlesque flavour, but our author is certainly an 
entertaining companion for a spare hour. ‘The Ship’s-Cousin’s Yarn’ is a capital story. 
.... The ‘ Yarn of the Shipbuilder’ is not without a touch of pathos, and, from the literary 
point of view, it is perhaps the best in the series. Mr. Downey has certainly been successful 
in his efforts to please, and his work is perhaps the more interesting because it is out 
usual groove.”—- Academy, April 7th, 1883. 

“ His characters have all the easy-going, rollicking, devil-may-care manners. which ar 
more or less true to life, and are apparently essential in the sailor of fiction. There i 
deal of fun in the stories.”—Atheneum, April 14, 1883. 

“ A work of real literary merit. Anchor Watch Yarns, by Edmund Downey, is the best 
collection of nautical stories that has appeared since Marryat’s time, and the sto 
with a vigour and attention to detail which prove that the author knows how 
subject as well as a ship.”—Jrish Diamond, April 14, 1883. 

“ One of the most amusing collections of tales I have met with of late form two handsom 
volumes entitled Anchor Watch Yarns. The author, Mr. Edmund Downey, must be congratu- 
lated on his clever character sketches of jolly tars and other jolly folks more or less connected 


1S a good 
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with the sea or the shipping trade. They are extremely pleasant volumes, suited to while 
away an idle hour or more at any time. There is a fund of humour in them of a rare and 
original kind that my readers are sure to appreciate. I hope to meet our author again and 
frequently in the chosen walk of literature which he so jauntily yet so firmly treads.” —Sguir 
for April, 1883. 

“Those who take up Mr. Downey’s two volumes will not, we fancy, be disposed to lay 
them aside until they have got to the end. The tales have one pervading merit. They are the 
work of a man who has evidently mixed with, studied, and in a considerable degree sympathised 
with the subjects of his sketches. There is a refreshing flavour of the brine, with a whole- 
some admixture of tar, through them. The pictures of retired skippers sitting over their 
pipes and grog, and narrating the wonderful things which befel them, have a realism worthy 
of a Dutch canvas. Sailors, river pilots, long-shore men—land rats and water rats—all move 
before us in vast numbers, with distinctive features, and move off before the scenes have begun 
.to tire us. We have rarely seen a better example of the rambling, inconsecutive yarn than 
Captain Jackson’s recital of ‘ Nolan’s Brig.’ Some of the incidents illustrative of the dogged 
obstinacy of captains of the old school, ignorant and reckless, are remarkably well told. There 
is, indeed, a striking variety in these pages which indicates that the author must have 
wonderful store of such lore at command. It has enabled him to produce a more than ordinarily 
readable book, and we hope to see soon something more from the same skilful pen.”—Cork 
Examiner, April 7th, 1883. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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THE SOCIAL ZOO. 


Y THE BEST WRITERS. 


STIX PHNCE, 


MONTEL, XY . 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3, “Our Gilded Youth,” “Nice Girls,” and “Noble Lords 


By E. C. Grenvinte Murray, R 


Mounrenrty Jepuson, H. Saving Ciark, &e. 


Kach [lustrated with nearly 40 Engravings, are on sale at all Booksellers and Booksta 





Walk up, walk up, my Lords and Ladies! 
Walk up, good folk, to our publi ew. 

Beasts, Birds, Fish of these careless gay days 
Are now on show in the Socrar Zoo. 


sirds you will find of every feather, 
And fishes of strangest form and 
Beasts, big and little, chained-up together, 
Or roaming at large through the Socrat Zoo 


Just glance at this cage of Politicians 
How blooming some look, while oth¢ 
All depends, as you know, on the positions 
Each happens to hold in the Soctar Zoo 


Our military and naval lions— 
Edinburgh’s Duke and his sailor crew, | scions 
With Cambridge and Connaught, those rova 
Like sucking doves roar in the Socrar. Zoo. © 


Parsons with plumage sombre as ravens, too 
High Church and Low Church, and Broad Church 
Kanter and Romanist—all secure havens 
Of rest (or of strife) in the Soctar Zoo 





Barristers glib and Solicitors wary. 
Judges who sternly bid us * kotoo, 

Who find the New Courts a little too airy. 
Shall bow to the law of the Sociart Zoo 


As for those who the flame of science kindle. 
Who out of the old keep evolving the new, 
Huxley will study descent with Tynda! 
In the monkey-house of the Socia Zoo. 





No. 4 of the SOCIAL ZOO, 


rs look ae 


While as to the Poets—’tis no use frowning, 
We’ve a Zoological duty to do 

And Tennyson, Tupper, Swinburne, Browni: 
Will tune their lyres in the Sociat Zoo 


Professional Beauties—charming creatures 
Actors and Actresses, false and true, 

With no ‘ make-up’ and unrouged features 
The footlights face in the Socrat Zoo. 


When Music shall to our show surrende: 
The whole of her harmonious crew, 
Silver Soprano, Contralto tender, 
Will warble caged in the SoctaL Zoo 


Our Gilded Youth, the Fops who flutter 
Around as ‘ mashers’ to lay their cue, 

With * Wilde’ Austhetes who are ‘ quite too ut 
Shall sobered be in the Soctat Zoo. 


Regarding the Ladies, both those who * fetc! 
And those we dread to offend or woo, 

We have an artist engaged to sketch us 
Their faces and forms for the SociaL Zoo 


Our Civil Servants, our Bores and Carpers, 
Manceuvring Matrons and Spinsters blue, 

Athletes, Bohemians, Turfites, Sharpers, 
Will all be caged in the Soctat Zoo. 


And when we reach the end—ah, when ? 

A portrait will come of the JAMRACH, whi 
Can tame all sorts of women and men 

The Keeper of the Soci1At Zoo. 





“MILITARY MEN AS THEY WERE.” By Captain Dyne Fenton. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED AT THE END OF JUNE, PRICE 6d. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 


















ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K.- 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

Current. Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custo@y of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 


SUNSHADES. 


SANGSTERS 
UMBRELLAS 


140, REGENT S= 
10, ROYAL. EXCHANCE 
94, FLEE T:s- 


WuoLesace Deport 
- 75,CHEAPSIDE - 
EstaBLiSHED, 1777..} 
PARASOLS. 


THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES OF HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

"T" IT IVI FE mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
? Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 


POCIETY. 









EN TOUT CAS 
SdIiIHM_3 SANVO 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 














Elegantly bound in cloth, gi't, price 7s. 6d. each. are 


now ready, H‘ IW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
Also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
1882, to December, 1882, price 10s. 6d. with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
: . ee : as " Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
CASES FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED. BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIKTY. 
eiinc ence neal Riteemminaa A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
KELLY & CO., FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
51, Great Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.c. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 








SCHWEITZER & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
19, Adam-street,W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e, 


y AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 

TE EVES OINTMENT For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLL 
i | WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 

















“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFS."[s warranted to cleanse the blood from 


ee all impurities from whatever cause 
C l ARKE S arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Dhseases 


its effects are marvelloug. Thousands 
WORLD FAMED of iatimesentithe from all parts. In 


bottles, Ys, 6d. each, and in cases of 
B al 1 p) Mi XT RE six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
- Chemists. 
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Sent to any Address for 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL, 
WANDA, is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at eve ry Library. 
“A beautiful story, with e good, noble woman for its heroine.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazett 
** There are no more attractive characters in English fiction than Wanda and her peasant husband : 
ine reasedt fame must re sult to the brillis ant novelist from this her latest work.’’—St. Si 
MARK TWALN’S NEW BOOK, 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With over 300 New and Original Illust 


wich the illusirated Edition of ** lhe Tramp Abroad,” is now ready, crown &vo, 














WILKIB COLLINS'S NEW NOVEI 


HEART AND SCIENCE. A Story of the Present Tim Is n 


VV eaday thi VOLS 
crown 8vo, at every Library. 

*“ Mr. Wilkie Collins is far too experiesced and too skilful a novelist to be a illow self t 
-+...-A story which opens in the auchor’s best manoer.......The merits of it really are those which are tle 
merits of s» many of the author’s b.oks; the plot is well contrived at starting, coincid-nces are clever); il 
the reader's interest is seized at the outset, and constantiy roused again; the details are accurat 


dramatic effects are excellent.”’— Athenceum. 
ANTHONY ~ TROLLOPE’S NE V NOVEL, 
Mr. SCARBOROUGH ’S FAMILY. Is now re: dy, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Libr 





a 
“In * Mr. Scarborough’s Family,’ we recognise the vanished hand as no feeble in of yore; the t 
same immense elaboration and minuteness of na: rative, the same mastery of little turns of expressive dialogue, 
the same cheerful mixture of cynicism and kindliness.’’—Athencum ; 
vAyiv CHKRisi lh MUnRAY'S NEW NOVaL, meey 
HEARTS. Is now ready, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
** Mr. Murray has learned the story-teller s art well; * Hearts’ is a bright, clever, and well-written novel, and 


will probably be highly popular.”—St. James's Gazette. 
a 4 oot ie ae DET’S NEW NOVEL, 
PORT SALVATION ; or, The Evangelist. Jransilated by C. H. MuLrzer, is now 
ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 12s., at every Library. 
* A novel that might proatably be put into the hands of a great many people who tl 


link novel-reading a 
waste of time; a bok tuil of teacaing to those who are really in earnest about 


reilyion. ScolLsiman, 





FOUR GOOD NOVELS, each in 3 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 
The Captain’s Room. By WALTER Besant. The Hands of Justice. By F. W. 
ROBINSUN. Of — Degree. By CHARLES GIBBON. Selft-Condemned. By 
Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


NOV ELS 1 BY MORTIMER COLLINS. NO\ ELS BY MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. Transmigration. Blacksmith and Scholar. 
+‘rom Midnight to Midnight, | The Village Comedy. You Play Me False. 





LEITH DERWENT'S NEW NOVXL, 
CIRCE’S LOVERS. Is just ready, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Librar 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL, 
ANNAN WATER. Will be ready shortiy, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


INOw ready, Ldited by Him KY BLACK BUKN, is. ea 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1883. With 148 Lilustrations. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 18838. With 79 Illustrations. _ 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Will ber 


ou June ob, in smail quar to, Cloth extra, weed os. 


Youug Prevender,. By ALEXAND#k CHAKLES LWALD. Witha Steel ii 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. By Sir Daviv Brewster. A New Edition, witu 
numerous Lilustratious, and Chapters on the Being and Facuitics of Man, 
Natural Mazic. By J. A.SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. td. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Ly HeNkI Van Laun. New and Cheajx 


ing 
Hdition. Complete in 6 vols. demy 8vv, cioth boards, 22s. bd. 


The CORKKESPONDENCE ot “THOMAS CARLYLE and KALPH WALDU 
EMERSON. ludited by CHARLES ELluvr NORION. ‘Lhud Hulltivu, 2 yois. crown svi » CiOtH Catia, Wil 
_ Lort.alis, 24s. ; and at every Livrary. 
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Now ready, W ith 300 Lilustr allons, most:y fuil-paged, price és. 

THE PARIS SALON, 1883. A Complete jijustrateu Uatalogue, Mmaitea by F. DI . 
Also, in large fo.lv, price ls. 

AT THE SALON... With Twenty Large Pictures, printed in two tints, 


hanusume wrapper. iidited by I’, G. Du MAS. 


NATUK NEAK LONDON. by ‘Ric! HARD JEFFERIES. Crown d5vo, Cloth extra, 6s. 
‘in his new buovk Mr. Jellenes breaks new ‘ground, and he is usually very enterialmily indeed, iis bvok 1s 
good in itscif, and a vook for ev ery body to read and enjoy.’ —Aineneun. 


ABOUT YOu KSHIRE. by. KATHARINE 8, M ACQUOID, ~~ With 63 [ilustrations k Dy “Tnomas 


kK. Macquoid, Squae dvv, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 


ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. Ly ALrkev KiMMsx. Witu 57 Lilusivatious 
by UC. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Kimmer, aud Otuers, Square svo, cloth extra, 1Us, od. ; 
* It woulda be difficult to overpraise the exceilence of tne sketches whicn Mr. Kimmer has made, or to speak 
too higuly of the general beauty ot the volume which he has produced. 101s in ail respects admirapie, and will 
erta.nly enhance Mr. Rimmer’s reputation.’ —Scotsman. 
THE POETS’ BIRDS. By |’HiIL ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
* A simply delightful bouk.’’—Jidustraied London News. 


London: CHATTO AND WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CONCENTRATED 


* 


BEEF TEA SVEAL, 6 


“TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. § 
JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES & C. 





Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP.—Clear or Thick. . 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—R: oasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &e. 

ENTREES -Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Ral bit, &e. 


. YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, P POTTED YEATS, 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION |—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASK BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 


Boren oO. Cor, of a 








Ee | 11 LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, | 








LONDON, W. 








RELISH FOR ALL 
KINDS OF an 
FISH, ENTREES, &c: 
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TIMF ADVERTISE RP, 


| OSUER'S GHIA == 
venom GUAGE SERTIES, | 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WOxCES: ER, WEDG WOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W 
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PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s., 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 





PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revised according to the present Prices of Materials and Labour together with many NEW , 


USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to ‘the Builder, Contractor, and Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS 
THE UNREPEALED SECTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 


With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Solicitor. 


KELLY & CO.,51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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_ TIME ADVERTISER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


ON BLUE WATER: Some Narratives of Sport and Adventure in the Mo lern Merchan t 
Servies. » By JOnN F. KEANE, Author of “‘ Six Monthsin Meccah.” “ My Journey to Mediuah,” &c. Demy 8y, 











SIX FEET BY FOUR: a Technical Tale of ‘Tone. By A. NEI rRAL-TINT, Esq. With 


numerous Illustrations, price Is. 





REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN. 


Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


“ Every page of his book is bright with anecdotes and reminiscences of the literary and artistic world, home 
and foreign.”— Mor ning Post. 


ANCHOR- WATCH YARNS. By EpmMuNpD Downey. 2 vols.,crown 8vo., 21s. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. With 


“ A lively string of anchor-watch yarns for the amusement of that part of tue public which delights in 


reading of nautical affairs.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 


MOORISH LOTOS LEAVES. 


with Frontispiece, 12s. 


** The book is interesting and amusing from first to last, and the authors conjointly and separately have 
special aptitude for description.’’—Merning Post, 





By G. D. Cowan and R. L. N. JOHNSTONE, 


Demy SVO.. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
JULIAN TREVOR. By W. , OUTRAM TR ISTRAM. 3 vols. 


KISMET: «a Semana’ ] vel. 








MONKS’ HOLLOW. By a Ne Ww Writer. 3 vols. This da: 
A KNAVE AND A FOOL. By Ju SSIE Tarcon: AN, Author of “ Spoken in Anger,” &e. 
3 vols. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Proper Pride.”’ 3 vols, 

“The plot unfolds itself with a safficiency of romantic and variedincident. Altogether this is an attractive 
and brightly written story, above the average of its class not only by its conce ption and execution, but also, and 
particularly, by the graceful manner of its narration.’”’— Atheneum. 





* The love-making especially is managed with spirit and tact . most of the characters are, without much 
doubt, studied from life.” —Daily Tele graph. 
THE NEW MISTRESS. 3 vols, 

“ This minute portraiture and intimate knowledge of the innermost folds of the female heart should prove 
the writer to be a woman, the sex rarely aliowing its most seamy a to be visible to the masculine eye. Mr. 
Burge and his sister are good examples of nature's nobility... . Notiing can b+ b2tter than the description of 
the national -chool., Feelier Potts, the untutored savage, whom love and respect for the new mistress gradual!) 


tames and humanizes, is a finished stay. —Mor ning Post. 





A CHILD OF THE MENHIR: 3 Brittany Story. By Austin Crane. 3 vols, 


“The story is full of interest, and is almost idyllic in its beauty. The sc2ne is laid in one of the picturesque 
little Breton villages, about the time of the Great Revolution. The descriptions are grapic and clever in the 
extreme, and several of the characters are really beautiful. It is not often we come across a tale of such 
uncommon charm.’’—Society. 





STORIES BY AN OLD ‘BOHEMIAN. 2 vols., post 8vo. 


** Will be welcomed by all those who relish good honest work in fictional literatare. The ‘Old Bohemian’ 
has had many experiences of various kinds, and he has learned how to tell a story which shall haye genuine 
interest for its foundation and a good style for its attraction. Some of these stories are humorous, some tragic 
some bordering on the mystic. All are good reading.”’ —Scotsman. 


EBERHARD ; OR, THE MYSTERY OF RATHSBECK. 
Author of “ in Spite of Fate.” 3 vols, 


** At once a pleasant, healthy story, and a faithful portraiture of German manners and customs 
told and interesting tale.” —John Bull. 
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LOVE’S EMPIRE. A New Catenin By a Snes Writer. 3 3 vols. 


“Clever and peculiar.”— Modern Society. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE is Now Ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Caruerine Street, STRAND. 
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